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FLOWN. 


BY F. C. EWER. 


“ When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.” 


Sue lies in the little chamber. All is hushed around her. The 
crimson cords are loosed, and the curtains hang heavily to the floor. 
—They speak in whispers around me ; the doors are closed noiselessly, 
and footsteps in the hall are softened ;—for they could not but love 
my orphaned one,—my sweet, my playful, gentle sister. The light 
falls crimsoned around her. Her arms lie folded upon her breast—as 
soft and snowy as the pillow where rests her head. And outflowing 
is the wealth of her chestnut ringlets,—how rich,—oh, how soft and 
warm and rich, upon her marble shoulders,—how beautiful in their 
light and shade,—how graceful in their negligence !—Her lids are 
closed,—they do not even tremble.—Her lips are parted.—And she 
lies so still—so fair, and pale, and still,—that I cannot think but she 
is dead.—And I have just passed noiselessly to the bed-side,—and I 
have just leaned forward and listened for her breath,—and I have 
just placed a single white rose upon her breast, that she may know 
I have watched her, and am near.—O, how beautiful is sleep ! 





Why do they whisper around me! Why do they look at me 
so mournfully—so mournfully and silently !—And why did they move 
her little stand away,—and why—why does he not come? Did he 
not say there were hopes 7—————She is very—very still !—— 





How gracefully the tassels fall!—How beautiful the colors 

of her room !—The crimson and the gold !—Ah, she rests richly !— 

She shall suffer no more. Never again shall she ask for bread—for a 

single crust from the neighbors, because her father is sick, and she is 

hungry. Never again shall she wander, obediently and patiently, in 

the dark night, for a stranger to come to her lonely home. Never 
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again shall the tear-drops melt in her mournful eyes ; for I shall kiss 
them all away. Never again in the chill winter shall her fragile 
limbs lack raiment. For God will give me strength for her sweet 
sake.—God shall give me life and health and strength ;—and her little 
room shall always be next to mine,—shall always be beautiful ;—as she 
is beautiful T he crimson and the gold ;—and the white, lace can- 
opy above her,—and her little book-case,—and her play-things,—and, 
by-and-by, her little work-table in the corner. Yes, she must not— 
cannot die! God shall spare her,—even for my guilty, guilty sake !— 
Has He not already taken father and mother,—and shall He take the 
child ?—She is not left alone,—oh, she is not alone! She need not go. 
Has he not reared for her a protector—a brother ?—Yes, I shall never 
ask again, Why have I lived ?—I see it—know it, now. And God 
has spared me, that she may be happy. — 


In the little chamber ;—so statue-like and still !—The door 
is open between us. And they have all gone, and left us alone in the 
night. And everything is hushed. She had begun to smile again. 
And she would clap her little hands as I came in, and run to me for 
the kiss,—and many a happy hour would I spend with her among 
her play-things. And now, she lies so quiet ;—and her face, and 
neck, and shoulders are so like marble ;—and her ringlets lie so 
peacefully,—that I cannot think but she is dead.—It was a gentle 
hand that laid them ;—I know it was no mother’s hand,—but it was 
a gentle, loving hand that laid them,—and she kissed it, and said, 
“Dear brother, why are you weeping 7—Have I not been a good, 
little girl ?—The Doctor told me I should be well soon. And, then, 
you shall play with me again ;—shan’t you ;—and read to me again ;— 
about Joseph and his brethren.” O God! God! Whither shall 
I turn! 


—— It seems but a sennight ago, that the mournful rites were over, 
and, after they had borne him to his grave, that we stood together 
in the silent room.—She knew nothing but that he was gone now, 
and that she was left alone ; and so, with the instinct of helplessness 
and innocence, she looked to me, she scarce knew why ;—I felt that 
she was clinging to me. And as I moved around the room, she 
watched me, or hovered near me, knowing not what was to be done, 
nor whither she was to go. O, that sweet face, with its silent ex- 
pression of uncertainty and mournfulness ! 

When ali was ready, I could not leave, but sat down for a moment, 
and took her into my lap. And as the tears rose, and I leaned for- 
ward and wept, she locked into my face with sympathizing gaze, and 
almost wept, too, because Z was sad.—At length, as I arose, and 
looked for the last time upon the bed, now empty, she stood silently 
by my side,—looked where I looked,—put her little hand into mine, 
and, with the same mournful, uncertain expression in her eyes, fol- 
lowed, yieldingly, whithersoever I led her. - 


























And then she grew cheerful again. Her little room was very 
pleasant,—and it was next to mine,—and Mrs. B. was very—very 
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kind to her.—And her little chair was next to mine at the table— 
And, when the sun-light fell upon the corner of my book-case, she 
knew it was time for me to come,—and she would watch for me along 
the street,—and she would run down to meet me at the door and tell 
me, she had been a good girl. And at last her little dresses 
came, and her hat ; and she was very happy, and light, and fairy- 
like;—for I had left all these to Mrs. B.—And then, in the evening, I 
would stay with her. And when Margaret came for her, she would 
kneel by my side, and say her little prayers, and kiss me, and bid me 
good night. Ah! she was very sweet and sunny to me,—and I 
know she loved me,—and I believe I grew to be a better man. 
And then they told me, one day, that Janie was sick, and 
had asked for me ;—and they had sent for the Doctor—And she was 
so glad to see me as I came in.—And then, the windows were dark- 
ened ;—and they were all so kind to her ;—and she was very—very 
grateful—And then, she sank lower and lower. O, how I have 
watched her these last five nights !—And as her voice grew weaker 
and weaker, how have I fallen upon my knees in anguish, and prayed 
God, that he would but spare her !|——_—————Butt, alas! they have 
moved away her little stand ;—and they have opened the window ;— 
and they are all weeping around me ;—and she will never—never take 
the rose from her breast, and know that 1 have watched her and am 
near ! 
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BY MARIA TALLENT. 
] stoop upon those hights, where Nature, Art, 
And memories of the past, all touch the heart. 
A river, oh, how fair! lay far below, 
And storied cape and isle, kissed by its flow, 
Brought to the mind the thought of that bold deed 
That made the spot immortal. Its rich meed, 
The dazzling city, sat in splendor meet, 
Guarding the lovely valleys at her feet, 
And England’s flag waved o’er with proudest grace ; 
But these made not the chief charm of the place. 
A column, bearing helm and sword, stood near, 
Yelling, with simple grandeur, “ Wolfe died here 
Victorious!” Victorious! I stayed 
Long musing on that record proud, and prayed, 
In the still language of my lifted heart, 
That, when my Father called on me to part 
With those I loved, giving them, one by one, 
Back to his arms, when this life’s work was done, 
I might, recalling each beloved name 
To those who still were toiling, glad proclaim, 
Telling of conflicts stern and glorious, 
He fought with Sts and died victorious ! 
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SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MOFRAS. 


Mr. Epiror: 


Looxtne through the — of Mr. Schleiden, a few days since, I found a copy 
of the Voyage of Duflot de Mofras in California and Oregon. The book is care- 
fully and well written, and the author appears to have had access to the best 
sources of information, having been a member of the French Legation in Mexico 
previous to making the voyage. The French Government directed the voyage to 
be undertaken, and published the book, which is a very rare one in this State. 

“Mofras’ Sketch of the Revolutions in ( ‘alifornia, written in 1844,” appearing 
to me to contain some information, not to be found in any of our American books, 
I have translated it for you. He foresaw the importance of California, and de- 
sired that Louis Philippe should take it for the French Debt; he was a warm 
friend of the Catholie Church, and no friend to those Californians who favored 
annexation. These facts should be recollected in reading some of his statements. 


JOHN 8S. HITTELL. 

The revolution in Mexico was announced in California in 1822, by 
the priest, Fernando de San Vicente. The Spanish Governor, Don 
Pablo de Sola, true to his oaths, refused to serve under the new Gov- 
ernment, and left Monterey with a few royalist soldiers. Captain Don 
Luis Arguello, a Californian by birth, was appointed temporary Gov- 
ernor, California was declared a territory, a Provincial Legislature 
was established, and she sent Don José Noriega, Captain of the Pre- 
sidio of Santa Barbara, as deputy to the General Congress of Mex- 
ico ; but a seat was refused to him because he was a Spaniard, although 
he had a high reputation, and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws and wants of the territory. 

Lieut. Col. Don José Maria Echandia, was the first Governor and 
Political Chief sent from Mexico; he arrived in 1822, and was at 
once well-received by the people. He appointed Alcaldes and Super- 
intendents (Administradores) for the Missions, and sought to deprive 
the Franciscans of the management of the Mission property. 

In 1830, Paymaster Don Vicente Herrera, profited by the absence 
of the Governor at San Diego, to induce the troops at Monterey to 
revolt, under the pretext that they were not paid.. The return of 
KNchandia sufficed to re-establish order ; he sent away the Franciscan 
Father, Martinez, and maltreated Father Sanchez, the President of 
the Missions, who was a Spaniard, and had refused to take the oath 
to support the Constitution. 

The complaints of extortion brought against Echandia, induced the 
Mexican Government, at the end of 1830, to replace him by Lieut. 
Col. Don Manuel Victoria. The latter abolished the superintenden- 
cies and gave again to the priests the complete control of the Mis- 
sions. This man was too upright to please the Californians, who, since 
1822, had looked with covetous eyes upon the rich booty offered by 
the religious establisnments. In consequence of a conspiracy of the 
inhabitants of San Diego and Los Angeles, he was forced to leave 
the country, after having been wounded in an encounter with the in- 
surgents 
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The Captains of the Presidios exercised the superior authority till 
November, 1831, when Brig. Gen. Don José Figueroa came to take 
command. During his administration seven Spanish priests were com- 
pelled to leave the country. For three years the Missions were con- 
tinually menaced ; and, finally, at the end of August 1834, a decree 
of the Provincial Legislature, approved by Governor Figueroa, de- 
prived the priests of all share in the administration of the Mission 
property. A promise was made for the payment of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred dollars per year to support public worship, but the 
payment was never made. 

During the year 1834, an association with the pompous title of the 
Cosmopolitan Company was formed in Mexico, under the direction of 
the President, to send colonists to California. Under the command 
of Don José Hijar, the expedition of two hundred Mexicans went ; 
there were musicians, goldsmiths, dancers, speculators and adven- 
turers of all kinds, and not one farmer ; but there were several print- 
ers, who took with them a small press, the first taken to California. 
To pay the expenses of this expedition and to purchase the three- 
masted Natalia, destined to transport them to California, a piece of 
land, belonging to the Pious Fund, was sold. It was the hope and 
the deliberate intention of the expeditionists to seize the Mission 
property. But while the vessel was at sea, Santa Anna overthrew 
Gomez Farias, and sent, by way of Sonora, a courier with an order to 
Gen. Figueroa to refuse permission of landing to Hijar and his com- 
panions. On the arrival of the latter, they were sent in a kind of 
banishment to the frontier north-west of Sonoma. These unfortunate 
persons, who had anticipated making speedy fortunes, were soon 
reduced to misery, and the most of them were forced to return to 
Mexico. 

A short time before this, an attempt was made to people the island 
of Santa Cruz, by sending thither forty convicts with agricultural 
tools, seed and farm animals ; but the men left to themselves, after 
having eaten their grain and cattle, built rude rafts and floated across 
to the shores of Santa Barbara, where the authorities permitted them 
to land and to mix with the population. 

In secularizing the Missions, Gov. Figueroa had reserved the great- 
er portion of the land and cattle for what, he called, the support of the 
Government. He made a pretense of distributing among the Indians 
some land and a few head of cattle ; but the Indians soon lost, gam- 
bled away, or sold, the cattle they had received. Cattle, which were 
not taken by the rancheros, were killed by the Indians for the hides, 
to pay for the brandy obtained from the foreign merchants. 

While these events were passing, a large number of English sailors 
and American trappers arrived from the United States by way of the 
Rocky Mountains. These adventurers and beaver-hunters, had no 
fortune save their rifles. They made their home in California, and 
took part in all the revolutions of which it became the theater. 

Gen. Figueroa died in Santa Barbara on the 29th September, 1835, 
and was replaced by Captain, afterward Lieut. Col. Don Nicolas 
Gutierrez, a Spaniard, who was soon superseded by Lieut. Col. Don 
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Mariano Chico; but, at the end of a few months, Gutierrez had the 
address to overturn Chico and again become Governor. 

From this time forward, the schemes of the Americans were matter 
of public notoriety. In October, 1836, the Californians, seduced by 
the promises of the strangers, believed that they could become inde- 
pendent. The Collector, Don Angel Ramirez, and the Asseciate 
Judge, Don Cosme Pena, although Mexicans, became leaders of the 
revolt, hoping to obtain the highest offices in the new State. Don 
Bautista Alvarado, a Californian and officer of the Customs, who had 
been ordered into arrest by Gutierrez, placed himself boldly at the 
head of the movement. He immediately collected thirty American 
trappers armed with rifles, under Graham, one of their number, near 
the Mission of San Juan Bautista, forty miles from Monterey. Sixty 
mounted rancheros were added to the riflemen, and on the night of 
the 2d November, Alvarado arrived in Monterey and seized the bar- 
bette battery, commanding the harbor, town and the Presidio. Gov. 
Gutierrez shut himself up in the Presidio with sixty-six men, knowing 
that Alvarado had no ammunition. But three American vessels, then 
in port, the Don Quixote, Capt. Hinkly, the ELwrope, Capt. French, and 
the Caroline, Capt. Stech, furnished him with powder, for pay furnished 
by two Americans, Jones, former U. 8. Consul at Honolulu, and Lar- 
kin, a merchant. On the 4th, Gutierrez was abandoned by his soldiers 
and compelled to capitulate. Contrary to the treaty, the officers and 
Mexican officials, and some of the adventurers of the Hijar expedi- 
tion were immediately embarked on the brig Clementine, which landed 
them at Cape St. Lucas. 

The U. 8. Sloop of War, Peacock, Capt. Kennedy, had been 
anchored in the bay of Monterey for several weeks before this revolu- 
tion broke out, and it is said that the event was hastened by her 
presence. The Americans had prepared a flag similar to that of the 
Union, with but one star, and they sought to persuade the Califor- 
nians to declare themselves independent, and to apply for annexation 
to the United States. The rumor was that the Peacock would stay 
on the coast to support the movement. Alvarado, with his riflemen, 
took possession of the Presidio ; but the Mexicans, Pena and Rami- 
rez, and some foreigners, including David Spence, an English mer- 
chant, Amerti and Munras, Spaniards, and M. de Leyssegues, an old 
French sea captain, managed to turn the Californians from the pro- 
ject of annexation. 

The Provincial Legislature proclaimed Alvarado, Governor, Lieut. 
Don M. G. Vallejo, Military Commandant General, and Don José 
Castro, Prefect of Monterey. California was declared to be a free 
and sovereign State under condition to become a member of the Mex- 
ican Confederation, if the federal system should be_ re-established 
there. 

After affairs had become settled at Monterey, Commissioners were 
sent to Los Angeles, where the people refused to recognize Alvarado, 
The latter marched with his forces down the coast, but at Santa Bar- 
bara he met a superior hostile foree under the command of Castillero. 
Instead of fighting, the leaders had a conference and made a treaty ; 
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Alvarado recognized the supremacy of the Government of Mexico, 
and was in turn declared temporary Governor ; and Castillero was to 
go to Mexico, settle all difficulties, be the Deputy to Congress from 
California, and receive three thousand dollars annual salary. He 
went to Mexico, and his statements of the riches of the Missions, in- 
duced Congress to pass the law of the 17th August, 1837, placing 
the management of the pecuniary and political affairs in the hands of 
the Governor. 

On the Ist November, 1837, while the French frigate Venus was at 
Monterey, a courier from Mexico brought the news of the appoint- 
ment of Don Carlos Carrillo, former Deputy to Congress, to the post 
of Governor ; but Alvarado refused to surrender his position, marched 
down to Santa Barbara with his thirty trappers, who had not been 
dismissed. The troop of Carrillo was the more numerous, but they 
feared the deadly aim of the riflemen, and Alvarado was acknowledg- 
ed without a conflict, though one man was killed by accident. 

The Government of Mexico was weak enough to confirm Vallejo 
and Alvarado in their offices, though they had not only expelled two 
legitimate Governors, and declared California independent, but even 
sought to have it annexed to a foreign power. The partisans of Al- 
varado were largely recompensed. ‘The trappers received large gifts 
of money and cattle, and Capt. Graham had for his part a rancho 
and two hundred mules. As for Alvarado, he appropriated a portion 
of the cattle, vineyards and buildings of the Mission of La Soledad, 
where the venerable Father Sarria gave the example of an admirable 
devotion, in preferring to die by misery and hunger rather than 
abandon the few Indians who inhabited the Mission. Lieut. Vallejo, 
Commandant General, appointed himself Captain, seized all the prop- 
erty of the Missions at San Rafael and Sonoma; while Prefect Cas- 
tro annexed the movables and immovables of the Mission of San 
Juan Bautista. 

The decrees of the Governor of the 17th January, 1839, and the 
Ist March 1840, intended for “‘ the organization of the country,” only 
hastened the ruin of the Missions. The Government of Mexico, wor- 
ried by the reclamations of the clergy, made an order on the 17th 
November, 1840, that the administration of the Mission property 
should be restored to the priests, but the order remained a dead letter. 

In April, 1840, the Anglo-Saxon adventurers, thinking the Gover- 
nors had not done enough for them, formed a plot to overthrow Alva- 
rado and to declare California independent, with a view to annexa- 
tion. But they were betrayed when on the point of open revolt, by 
Garner, one of their number. 

On the night of the 7th April, 1840, a band of Californians under 
José Castro discovered a cabin at some leagues from Monterey, where 
the chief conspirators were sleeping, and not daring to make an 
attack they set the cabin on fire. Graham and his companions were 
wounded in their beds. Agents of Alvarado went to others of the 
party and induced them to go to see the Governor, who had them 
arrested, imprisoned and sent, on board of the ship Gucpuzcoana, to 
San Blas, where they arrived on the 8th of May, and after being 
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severely maltreated by the Mexican officers and soldiers, they were 
marched to Tepic. About the end of May the U.S. Sloop St. Louis 
arrived at Monterey and left there an officer, Mr. Estabrook, as con- 
sular agent for the United States. The prisoners, liberated by the 
lively intercessions of the American and British Consuls, returned to 
Monterey on 27th July, proud of their success and swearing vengeance 
against Alvarado and Castro. These are the men who will make of 
California a new Texas, whenever they become strong enough. 

The prisoners demanded an indemnity of $150,000. Graham’s 
demand, alone, was $109,000. Two Americans died in Mexico, and 
out of forty-six prisoners, six died, nine refused to return to Califor- 
nia, and thirty-one, fifteen Americans and sixteen English, did return. 
In this affair the cabinet of Washington has acted with its habitual 
prudence and procrastination toward unhappy Mexico. It has per- 
mitted the reclamations of the British, to be speedily adjusted, but 
has left those of its own citizens to drag along, to pile up the numer- 
ous complaints, which it may well have against Mexico, and for which 
it will at some day demand something very different from a pecunia- 
ry indemnity. 

Alvarado remained master of the Government, and nothing dis- 
turbed his tranquility, till January, 1842, when Father Gabriel, a 
Spanish Dominican, at the Mission of Todos Los Santos in Lower 
California, attempted, with a few rancheros, to resist the complete 
spoliation of the Mission. The priest was captured and sent to Mex- 
ico, and order reigned again. 

In October, 1841, about one hundred Americans, arrived overland 
from New Mexico. Alvarado, fearing a new revolution, applied to 
Santa Anna for troops; and the latter, on the 20th February, 1842, 
appointed Brig. Gen. Micheltorrena successor to Alvarado, and 
ordered him to take with him three hundred convicts from the prisons 
of Mexico. Promises were made to the convicts, that if they should 
conduct themselves well, they would receive gifts of land, cattle, farm- 
ing tools, ete. On the 25th July, 1842, Micheltorrena sailed from 
Mazatlan with four hundred and fifty followers, including the convicts, 
a numerous staff, and a number of Mexican officials, destined to fill 
the posts of the California office-holders. Alvarado was named First 
Counselor of the Provincial Legislature, and Vallejo and Castro were 
created Lieutenant Colonels. 

Gen, Micheltorrena landed at San Diego on the 20th August, and, 
after having stopped there for some time, he moved to Los Angeles, 
where, about the Ist of October, he learned that an American squad- 
ron had seized Monterey. In fact, Commodore Catesby Jones, Com- 
mandant of the United States Naval Forces in the Pacific, hearing a 
rumor that war had been declared between Mexico and the United 
States, hoisted the American flag in Monterey, which could offer no 
resistance. ‘The Commodore learned soon after, that the rumor was 
false, and restored the authority to the Governor, who did not venture 
to enter Monterey, but, on the contrary, ordered the inhabitants to 
withdraw with their cattle to the interior, in the ridiculous hope of 
starving out the American squadron. 
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AN EVENING IN VIENNA. 


BY VIATOR. 


Tr was one of those beautiful evenings in Spring, when the whole 
population of Vienna seem to have abandoned their houses and to 
have gathered in the walks of the gardens of the Glacios, that, in 
company with two friends, I directed my steps to the Folks-garten, A 
few sous paid for our admission, and, for an hour, we wandered through 
its avenues, stopping now and then to listen to some tune by the band, 
or to inspect some fine piece of statuary, enshrined in a little temple, 
or half hidden by the foliage, until, wearied, we threw ourselves down 
on the grass beneath the trees. 

My companions were Count Volkeneer, a Belgian, and Herr 
Gruund, a German ; both, men of varied accomplishments, and who 
had wandered about the world more than most Europeans with whom 
I have met. They were both inveterate story-tellers, so that when 
in their company I found it only necessary to be quiet, as whatever 
subject was started would be abundantly illustrated by their own per- 
sonal recollections. They both, too, prided themselves on being free 
from the usual superstitions of their countrymen, and tales of the 
supernatural, which so much abound on the Rhine, received from them 
nothing but ridicule. Poor old Count! but a few months ago I saw 
his death announced in a foreign paper, and he has gone to that 
spirit land in which he believed so little. Herr Gruund, I think still 
lives, summing up life with eating dinners ; and the last time I saw 
him was at a hotel in Paris, where he inflicted on me a discussion of 
the merits of the oysters found on the French coast. 

On the present occasion I had been listlessly dreaming for some 
time, tossing about the pebbles and pulling up the grass, when I was 
aroused by hearing Herr Gruund inquire— 

“But, Count, were you never startled by what you thought super- 
natural ?” 

“Yes, once for half an hour,—and let me tell you how it ended. 
Traveling some years ago in Germany, I found myself not far from 
the residence of an old friend—the Baron B.—and determined to ride 
over and spend the evening with him. He was at home, and, after 
his first warm welcome, pressed me to spend the night with him. 
‘The Prussian army,’ said he, ‘has just been disbanded, and it is 
highly dangerous to travel through the forests, particularly at night ; 
every corner of them is swarming with banditti” ‘ Well,’ I answered, 
‘I will accept your offer, and as I am fatigued with riding and wish 
to continue my journey early in the morning, you must permit me to 
retire at an early hour, and must make my apologies to the Baroness 
for not seeing her.’ To this he assented, and soon after supper I was 
shown to my room, and, in five minutes after laying down, was in a 
sound sleep. It was not long, however, before I was awakened by a 
most singular feeling. It seemed as if some one was standing at the 
foot of my bed and slowly drawing the bed-clothes from off me. I 
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hastily drew them up ; but, again, slowly—slowly, they were pulled 
off by something. At first, I knew not what to think. Overcome by 
fatigue, and awakened out of a sound sleep, I could not at once 
recall my scattered senses, or recollect where I was. I started up, 
and called out, ‘Who’s there?’ No voice replied, and everything 
around was profound darkness. A coward, physically, I am not ; yet 
at this moment my feelings, I must confess, were very peculiar. Had 
a voice answered me,—had a human being presented himself to me, I 
could have sprung up and encountered him. But to be thus annoyed 
by one who kept himself concealed, and with whose nature I was un- 
acquainted, was insufferable. 

Stretching out my hand from the bed, I happened to touch the bell, 
which I hastily rang, and in a moment a servant entered with lights. 
‘Some one has been in my room,’ said I. ‘It is hardly possible, sir,’ 
he replied, ‘though to my surprise I found your door open, when I 
entered ; but there is evidently no one here. Could it not have been 
your dog, sir? I met him on the stairs as I came up; perhaps he 
has found you out and entered your room.’ ‘What dog?’ ‘The 
dog which four years ago you presented to the Baron.’ At this mo- 
ment the dog himself rushed in, wagging his tail and showing the 
most lively signs of joy. Until this instant I had entirely forgotten 
him, or the fact of my having given him to the Baron. Yet now, 
although he was so much altered that I should not have recognized 
him, the circumstances, under which I had parted with him, recurred 
to my mind. Calling him by name, he hastily s) rang upon my bed, 
and, as had been his custom years before, lay down quietly at my feet. 
‘Ah, that must be it!’ said I to the servant ; ‘you can go” And 
there the dog lay upon my feet, almost without a movement, until the 
morning light summoned me again to my journey.” 

“Very good,” said Herr Gruund. ‘ Quite as much foundation for 
a ghost-story as most of those which are floating about among our 
countrymen. And if you had not discovered the dog, you would 
have been willing to swear that some supernatural being pulled off 
the bed-clothes ; the servants would have magnified it into your actu- 
ally seeing a ghost, and that room would have been ‘the haunted 
chamber’ forever.” 

“ But this was nothing,” said the Count, “ for the next night Carlo 
and I actually had an adventure worse than meeting a ghost.” 

“You excite my curiosity ; do let us know what that could be.” 

“ Why, upon descending to the court-yard next morning—whither 
the dog had preceded me—I found him flying around the yard, leap- 
ing up about my horse and seeming to be in the greatest ecstacy at 
having again met with me. Wishing to reach a certain town by 
sunset, | immediately rode off, when the dog sprang through the gate 
and ran before me. All day long he traveled by my side, but being 
detained on the road, when sundown came, I found myself in the 
center of one of those extensive forests with which Germany abounds. 
As it began to grow dark, I came within sight of an old building 
erected in the heart of the forest and kept as an inn. As I had 
sometimes stayed there years before, and the nearest town was seven 
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miles distant, and a dangerous road, I determined to take up my 
abode there for the night. 

On approaching it, however, it seemed to be all in confusion. 
Lights were glancing about the house, and frequently passing from 
the inn to the forest and from the forest back again. Although I by 
no means liked these signs—for this part of the country bore no very 
good character,—yet wearied with my journey, for me there was no 
alternative and I accordingly entered. 

In the kitchen or entrance hall I found a circle of ill-looking fel- 
lows clustering together under the huge chimney. This—as was com- 
mon in old houses in that country—was a vast mass of mason-work, 
a dozen feet wide, and, at the top, projecting over into the apartment. 
From this circle, the hostess (who was the only female there), came 
forward to receive me,—and although several years had passed since 
I had been at the house, yet she instantly recognized me. ‘Can I 
lodge here to-night?’ I inquired. ‘Oh! certainly, yes, Count, cer- 
tainly, certainly,’ said she. But I saw that her eye was troubled ; 
that there was an agitation about her which she ill endeavored to 
conceal, and that, notwithstanding her ‘certainly,’ the welcome was 
not what it should have been. Those around the fire, too, seemed ill 
at ease. They were extremely polite to me, but there was a reserve 
hanging over them, for which I could not account, and which I did 
not like. 

After telling her that I wanted no supper, and directing my room 
to be immediately prepared, I approached the fire to wait until I was 
summoned to bed. As there was but one chair vacant, an arm chair 
at the side, which was usually, I remembered, occupied by her husband 
who was then absent, I passed through the circle and seated myself 
in it, while my dog lay down at my feet. Notwithstanding my suspi- 
cions, so great was my fatigue, that in a few moments I was buried in 
sleep. 

How long I slept I know not ; but I was awakened at last by the 
low growlings of my dog, who, since I had been in the house, had 
been very restless. I did not hear him, (for you know I am a little 
deaf,) but I actually felt him growling, by the motion of his body 
as he lay upon my feet. Arousing myself and opening my eyes, I 
perceived that every one had departed, and we were left entirely alone 
inthe room. While I was wondering at this circumstance, my hostess 
appeared. There were a few steps which led up from the kitchen to 
a room above, where many years before I had often slept. At the top 
of these stairs she stood, with a light in her hand, looking down into 
the room, and actually as pale asa sheet. ‘My good woman, is my 
room ready ?’ I inquired. ‘It is sir,’ said she, ‘and I was coming to 
call you.’ Accompanied by my dog, I accordingly went up, but as I 
took the candle from her at the door, her paleness was so great and 
her agitation so badly concealed, that I could not help inquiring from 
her if she was well. ‘Oh, perfectly so, sir,’ said she, with increased 
agitation, and, bidding her ‘ goed night,’ I entered and shut the door. 

From the moment, however, that we were in the room, the restless- 
ness of my dog increased. His growlings and low yelpings I found it 
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impossible to repress, and his whole conduct increased my conviction 
that all was not right around me. Determining, therefore, neither to 
take off my clothes or extinguish my light, I took out my pistols and 
proceeded to examine their condition. No sooner were these produced 
than my dog seemed to be more on the alert, and began springing 
about the room, until he thrust his head under the bed, and com- 
menced barking and growling at something which rivetted his atten- 
tion there. With a pistol in one hand and the candle in the other, I 
proceeded cautiously to examine the place which my dog had pointed 
out, when I discovered that there was actually some person lying un- 
der my bed! Presenting my pistol, I several times ordered him to 
come forth or I would shoot him, but still he stirred not. At last, 
dragging off my dog, who had crawled entirely under and was pulling 
at him, I found to my astonishment that it was the dead body of a 
man. I felt I was in a predicament.” 

“T should think so,” said Herr Gruund, “ worse that, than encoun- 
tering a ghost.” 

“Yes, it was by no means a pleasant situation to make this discov- 
ery in a lonely house, in the middle of the Black Forest. Something, 
of course, I knew must be wrong ; so taking my pistols and the candle, 
I threw open the door, resolving at once to penetrate the mystery 
and see what was going on in the house. On the little stairs, how- 
ever, I met my hostess trembling and weeping violently. The instant 
she saw me, she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir, do not be angry and I’!] confess 
all!” ‘Speak quick, my good woman,’ said I, ‘all is not right in this 
house, and I’m resolved to find out what itis. Am Tin any danger ?’ 
‘Oh, no sir, do not be angry, and I'll tell you. Just before you came 
my poor husband died, and as we wished to lodge you, being an old 
customer, and the house was full, I had no place to put you in, but 
the room he had occupied. As I did not know what to do with him, 
and could not carry him out without crossing the kitchen where you 
were, I was obliged to conceal him under the bed. But when I heard 
your dog barking and pulling at my dear husband, I could stand it 
no longer, and was coming up to tell you.’ 

I can assure you I was actually horror struck. Here, for the paltry 
sum of a few shillings, I had been put in a little room with a corpse, 
and had it not been for the sagacity of my dog, should have slept in 
a bed which not an hour before had been tenanted by a dead man. 
‘But why did you not tell me of this?’ said I, ‘and I would have 
slept in the arm chair.’ ‘Qh, sir, we were afraid you would not like 
it, and not thinking of your dog, we supposed you would never look 
under the bed, or know who had been in your room, and so it would 
make no difference to you.’ 

The rest of the night was passed in the kitchen, in no very pleasant 
frame of mind, as you may well imagine. Who the rest of the com- 
pany were who had been there during the evening, I did not inquire, 
but suppose they were some relations and neighbors of the deceased 
innkeeper. 

I left early in the morning to pursue my journey, but for more than 
a fortnight afterwards I could not sleep in peace, at the sight of a bed 
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such a loathing came over me, and remembrance of the disagreeable 
situation in which I had been placed.” 

“‘ A pleasant predicament, truly, in which to be placed,” said Herr 
Gruund ; “and an incident highly creditable to the thriftiness of my 
countrywomen. But I must tell you how I was once frightened worse 
than that—actually frightened, for a time, out of my senses. 

When I was a youngster, at the University of Heidelberg, I struck 
up a strong friendship with a fellow student, a young Hungarian, son 
of Count Kuno. He had often urged me to go home with him and 
visit his family, and at the end of one of the terms, when we had a 
long vacation before us, I determined to accept his invitation and ac- 
company him. So, down the Danube we sailed, till we reached Pest, 
where we left the river, and by dint of hard traveling for some days, 
penetrated to the old Count’s residence in the interior. It was a 
gloomy old castle, built round a quadrangle, and which seemed to 
have remained unchanged since the Crusades. In fact, I don’t believe 


‘it had been altered, for the successive Counts of Kuno had vegetated 


in its dreary stone halls without dreaming of any change, until they 
were compelled to remove to the family vault. 

However, the old castle had an attraction. Living with the old 
Count was a young daughter, the pride of his life. 'To me she seemed 
marvelously beautiful, and in three days I had fallen dead in love with 
my friend’s sister. For you know, Count, in those times I was young 
and foolish, and had not yet learned the valuable lesson, that the part 
of our system which requires most cultivation, is the stomach, not 
the heart. However, there was some romance about it, and even 
now I can recall the beautiful tableaw presented by the group in 
the evening, when they had gathered around the fire. I used some- 
times to go to the end of the long hall to see the effect produced as 
they sat about the huge fireplace, the fitful light from which fell upon 
them. There was such a fine contrast between the old Count, with 
his white hair falling upon his shoulders, the manly figure of my 
friend, and the graceful beauty of the daughter. Then, there was 
the great stone hall, with its high arched ceiling, the walls hung with 
old armor, or the antlers of long departed stags ; and we used to sit 
through the long evenings, and listen to the Count’s stories of his 
own adventures and ancient family traditions, until we seemed to be 
living back somewhere in the middle ages. For Hungary, you know, 
even to this day—and thirty years have passed since then—retains 
more of the characteristics and customs of old Feudal times, than any 
country in Europe. The graceful civilization of the French, and the 
intellectual freedom of my own country, had not yet penetrated be- 
yond the Danube. 

It amuses me in these days, when I think of my efforts to present 
myself in the most agreeable light to the young lady. I was very 
devoted and very lackadaisical, and by no means backward in setting 
forth my own merits. This, however, was the rock on which I split. 
I fell into my own trap, and ended my courtship with a grand flourish, 
which presented a beautiful instance of the bathos, for few persons 
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could descend with more rapidity than I did, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous ; and it was in this way that I effected it. 

One night we were talking round the fire, when the conversation 
turned, as it did this evening, on ghosts and spiritual influences. The 
old Count, of course, with all the prejudices of the last age, was an 
implicit believer in them. I, on the contrary, took the other side, 
and expressed my utter disbelief in anything of the kind, although, 
to tell the truth, many of my professions were rather insincere, for 
education and converse with the world had not yet raised me above 
such follies. However, I talked so boldly and expressed such willing- 
ness to be subjected to any test, that the old Count at last proposed 
one. 

One side of the quadrangle of the castle was formed by the chapel 
—an old Gothic building, dimly lighted by narrow, lancet windows, 
and beneath which many generations of the Counts of Kuno were 
buried. Over this was the armory, filled with antiquated suits of 
armor, once worn by those now sleeping beneath the building in the 
stone vaults. These suits were ranged round the armory, as you see 
them now in the royal armory in Vienna, standing up as if they still 
contained their former occupants, so that the whole hall seems filled 
with the old warriors. Among them was the armor of a gigantic old 
knight, a former Count of Kuno, who in the sixteenth century was 
celebrated for the terrible cruelties he inflicted on those members of 
the reformed faith who fell into his hands. He was known through 
the land by the name of ‘The Iron Count,’ and at last was cut off 
while on a hunting expedition, it is supposed by the hands of his old 
adversaries. His armor stood at the end of this hall, his gauntlets 
resting on the hilt of a huge two-handed sword, as if he was leaning 
on it; and the proposal of the old Count was, that I should demon- 
strate my courage by going up, alone, that night to the armory, and 
bringing away this sword from the hands of the Iron Count. 

I confess I by no means liked the proposal. In spite of all my 
vaporing, I had at that time an innate dread of the supernatural. The 
Iron Count had left a bad reputation behind him; strange noises 
were heard in the apartments he once occupied at one end of the 
castle, so that they had not been inhabited for a century ; the ser- 
vants affirmed that he was seen at night in the chapel beneath which 
he was buried, and that part of the edifice was always avoided by 
the household after dark. However, there was no help for it, my 
honor was at stake, the young lady, I thought, smiled when her father 
made the proposal, and there was no alternative for me but to go. So 
I put a bold face upon the matter, and at once set out, though my 
heart beat considerably faster than usual as I crossed the quadrangle, 
and I would much rather have declined all more intimate acquain- 
tance with the Iron Count, and remained by the hall fire. 

I crossed the chapel rather hastily, not stopping long to look at the 
marble monuments, on which the recumbent figures of knights and 
ladies looked ghastly, as the moonbeams fell upon them through the 
narrow, lancet windows. At one end of it was a tower, through 
which a stairs wound round and round till it reached the armory 
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above. Up this I traveled, with no light but that of the moon, which 
struggled through some slits in the wall, until I reached the armory. 
The wind, too, had risen, and moaned and sighed about the tower, as 
if the spirits of ail the heretics the Iron Count had dispatched to the 
other world, were coming to visit him. At times, too, as it swept 
through the narrow openings in the wall, it seemed to shape itself 
into articulate sounds, which, to my excited imagination, had the 
sound of “‘ Ku-u-no! Ku—u-uno!” as if they were summoning him to 
come forth and join them. By the time, therefore, that I reached 
the armory I was in rather an excited state of mind, and had a much 
higher respect for ghosts than my talk in the hall would have led me 
to believe. 

The armory was in the same dim light, part of it involved in total 
darkness, with here and there a moonbeam shooting through the window 
and just lighting up a suit of armor, as it played upon it. However, I 
felt my way across and at last reached the effigy I sought, which I ap- 
proached with a much greater respect for the Iron Count than the moral 
character he bore on earth entitled him to receive. I began to have 
some doubts as to my reception, or how he would like my seizure of his 
property. Yet I disengaged the gauntlets from the hilt of the sword 
and was just bearing it off, when suddenly, at my very feet, there 
seemed to be a series of claps of thunder as if an earthquake was 
taking place below me. It drove me almost frantic ; back I rushed 
through the hall, still, however, retaining my hold on the long sword, 
and fairly precipitated myself down the tower-stairs. How I got 
down without breaking my neck, I never knew. The wonder is that 
I had not landed on the sword I still carried, and thus ended my 
career. In less time than I have taken in telling it, I had reached the 
quadrangle ;—across this I bounded, like a maniac, brandishing the 
long sword, when, suddenly I heard a shout—then what seemed to 
me a couple more claps of thunder, bang! bang! and then, I knew 
nothing more. I was just as insensible as the Iron Count. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on my bed, with the whole 
Kuno family gathered round me, apparently formed into a committee 
to restore suspended animation. It seemed that at the foot of the 
armor I had attempted to rifle, was a pyramid of large cannon balls 
piled up. The base of this I must have touched while disengaging 
the sword, and down the whole structure came, echoing through the hall 
with a sound, which, in any theater, would have been a very good rep- 
resentation of thunder. The noise, besides driving me distracted, 
aroused one of the game-keepers, who came out into the quadrangle 
just in time to see, by the dim light, a man rushing across it brandish- 
ing a huge sword. He hailed me, and no answer coming, fired two 
pistols in succession. Fortunately, neither ball touched me, but the 
noise completed my fright and scattered the few wits I had left, and 
down I fell, to the great alarm of my good hosts, whom the noise had 
brought out of the hall.” 

“ And the young lady!” said Count Volkeneer. “Did she, like 
Desdemona, ‘love you for the dangers you had passed ?’” 
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“No, she did not. The truth was, it ended my courtship. I felt 
I had outlived the Heroic Age, with her, and shortly after emigrated 
back to Heidelberg. She married, some years afterwards, a great, 
broad-shouldered Hungarian Magyar, and has now, I am told, a son 
six feet high. Lucky escape for me! wasn’t it, Count? How could 
I float about, as I do now, just as the humor seizes me, this month 
here, the next in Paris, the next in Naples, if I had Madame and 
divers little Gruunds to take care of. And as for settling down at 
Kuno Castle, I should have died and been long since laid by the side 
of the Iron Count, with whom I wanted no further acquaintance. 
Good people, those Hungarians, very! but utterly ignorant of the 
noble science of cookery. You could not get up in all Hungary such 
a dinner as we have had to-day, at the Stadt London. When I was 
young it made no difference. My taste was utterly unformed. But 
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as I grew older, it would have been fatal.” ) 
And Herr Gruund’s countenance clouded over at the very thought | 
of such a catastrophe. { 
“A song, gentlemen! a song, a song!” was at this moment the 
cheerful announcement which broke upon us, as we saw one of the 
wandering minstrels, who, with his guitar in hand, had thrown himself 
down on the grass near us, and, without waiting for a reply, ran his 
fingers over the strings, and at once began— 
Oh, I'll sing you a song of a Knight so brave, 
Who loved a lady fair; 
But the ———— \ 
“Stop, stop, my good fellow!” interrupted Count Volkeneer. 


“This will not do. Don’t you know that my friend,” (pointing to me, ) 
“‘is an ecclesiastic. He knows nothing about ‘ladies fair.” You must 
give us something else.” 

“Oh, ho! an ecclesiastic !” said the minstrel, and composing his 
face into the deepest mock solemnity, with the most serious air he 
began to chant the following lines :— 


There is a gray cathedral, 
I have seen in the land of dreams; 
Like an old age looking heavenward, 
That gray cathedral seems: 
And the light from the window, stained like gold, 
Falls on the altar high and old, iP} 
Like a glory not of earth. 


I have heard an ancient legend 
Within those moss-grown walls ;— 

*Twas told me where the deepest shade, 
From the high altar falls :— 

The saints in their niches quaked to hear, 

And the voice that told me, trembled with fear!— 
But I never can tell it thee! 


“Ha! ha! an ecclesiastic !” said the minstrel, as he sprang from 
his seat on the grass, and the last we heard of him, as he disappeared 
among the trees, was his laughing shout— Ha! ha! an ecclesiastic ! 
ho! ho!” 
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THE NONPARELL. 


| 
| 


BY MRS. 8S. A. DOWNER. 
Fiorina, (where these lines were written), possesses numerous varieties of the feathered tribe, 


beautiful in song and exterior; yet the Nonpareil—as its name implies—is surpassingly beautiful, 
and its note is melody itself. 


L 


Tuy sprightly notes and plumage gay,— 
As now thou wing’st thy captious way 
From tree to flower, from sun to shade, 
: In living rainbow tints arrayed— 
>) Are thine alone ;—a magic spell 
Belongs to thee, my Nonpareil! 


I. 


Thou giv’st a charmed and new delight, 
Whene’er thou meet’st my wandering sight; 
A meteor ray thou seem’st to be, 

As gazing thou art lost to me ; 

When soon, a playful note will tell, 

Thou hast not fled, my Nonpareil! 


Itt, 





The cheerful lark her matins yield, 
And sparrows wanton in the field; 
Sweet songsters from the thicket hie, 
And soaring upwards reach the sky ;— 
There’s naught in meadow, field or dell, 
Like thy loved notes, my Nonpareil. 


IV. 

Long ere the monarch of the day 

In robes of light pursues his way, 
tich streams of music fill the air— 
Now wildly gay, now sweetly rare ;— 
I trace, mid notes of joyous swell, 
Thy song of praise, my Nonpareil! 


v. 

Unwearied, with the morning sun, 
Thy duleet sounds have but begun, 
Nor end, until departing day 
Receives from thee thy vesper lay ;— 
Of joy and gratitude ye tell— 

Vil learn of thee, my Nonpareil! 


VI. 
Oh, man! to whom so much is given— 
The sweets of earth, the joys of Heaven— 
Learn, from the tenants of the air, 
Contentment for these blessings rare; 
And may each breast with rapture swell 
To join thy lays, sweet Nonpareil! 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1851. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER TENTH. 
A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 


From our Loa Casry, Indian Bar, November 25, 1851. 


Nornine of importance has happened since I last wrote you, ex- 
cept that I have become a mineress ; that is, if the having washed a 
pan of dirt with my own hands, and procured therefrom three dollars 
and twenty-five cents in gold dust, (which I shafl inclose in this letter), 
will entitle me to the name. I can truly say, with the blacksmith’s 
apprentice at the close of his first day’s work at the anvil, that “I 
am sorry I learned the trade ;” for I wet my feet, tore my dress, 
spoilt a pair of new gloves, nearly froze my fingers, got an awful 
headache, took cold and lost a valuable breastpin, in this my labor of 
love. After such melancholy self-sacrifice on my part, I trust you 
will duly prize my gift. I can assure you that it is the last golden 
handiwork you will ever receive from ‘“‘ Dame Shirley.” 

Apropos, of lady gold-washers in general,—it is a common habit 
with people residing in towns in the vicinity of the “ Diggings,” to 
make up pleasure parties to those places. Each woman of the com- 
pany will exhibit on her return, at least twenty dollars of the oro, 
which she will gravely inform you she has just ‘“ panned out” 
from a single basinfull of the soil. This, of course, gives strangers a 
very erroneous idea of the average richness of auriferous dirt. I my- 
self thought, (now don’t laugh, ) that one had but to saunter gracefully 
along romantic streamlets, on sunny afternoons, with a parasol and 
white kid gloves, perhaps, and to stop now and then to admire the 
scenery, and carelessly rinse out a small panfull of yellow sand, (with- 
out detriment to the white kids, however, so easy did I fancy the 
whole process to be), in order to fill one’s workbag with the most 
beautiful and rare specimens of the precious mineral. Since I have 
been here, I have discovered my mistake, and also the secret of the 
brilliant success of former gold-washeresses. 

The miners are in the habit of flattering the vanity of their fair 
visitors, by scattering a handful of “salt” (which, strange to say, is 
exactly the color of gold dust, and has the remarkable property of 
often bringing to light very curious lumps of the ore) through the 
dirt before the dainty fingers touch it; and the dear creatures go 
home with their treasures, firmly believing that mining is the prettiest 
pastime in the world. 

I had no idea of permiting such a costly joke to be played upon 
me; so I said but little of my desire to “ go through the motions ” 
of gold washing, until one day, when, as I passed a deep hole in which 
several men were at work, my companion requested the owner to fill 
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a small pan, which I had in my hand, with dirt from the bedrock. 
This request was, of course, granted, and, the treasure having been con- 
veyed to the edge of the river, I succeeded, after much awkward 
maneuvering on my own part, and considerable assistance from friend 
H., an experienced miner, in gathering together the above specified 
sum. All the diggers of our acquaintance say that it is an excellent 
“prospect,” even to. come from the bedrock, where, naturally, the 
richest dirt is found. To be sure, there are now and then “ lucky 
strikes”; such, for instance, as that mentioned in a former letter, 
where a person took out of a single basinfull of soil, two hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. But such luck is as rare as the winning of a hundred 
thousand dollar prize in a lottery. We are acquainted with many 
here whose gains have never amounted to much more than “ wages ” ; 
that is, from six to eight dollars a day. And a “claim” which yields 
a man a steady income of ten dollars per diem, is considered as very 
valuable. 

I received an immense fright the other morning. I was sitting by 
the fire, quietly reading ‘“‘ Lewis Arundal,” which had just fallen into 
my hands, when a great shout and trampling of feet outside attracted 
my attention. Naturally enough my first impulse was to run to the 
door ; but scarcely had I risen to my feet for that purpose, when a 
mighty crash against the side of the cabin, shaking it to the founda- 
tion, threw me suddenly upon my knees. So violent was the shock, 
that for a moment I thought the staunch old logs, mossed with the 
pale verdure of ages, were falling in confusion around me. As soon 
as I could collect my scattered senses, I looked about to see what had 
happened. Several stones had fallen from the back of the chimney, 
mortar from the latter covered the hearth, the cloth overhead was 
twisted into the funniest possible wrinkles, the couch had jumped two 
feet from the side of the house, the little table lay on its back holding 
up four legs instead of one, the chessmen were rolling merrily about 
in every direction, the dishes had all left their usual places, the door, 
which ever since has obstinately refused to let itself be shut, was 
thrown violently open, while an odd looking pile of articles lay in the 
middle of the room, which, upon investigation, was found to consist 
of a pail, a broom, a bell, some candlesticks, a pack of cards, a loaf 
of bread, a pair of boots, a bunch of cigars, and some clay pipes— 
the only things, by the way, rendered utterly hors de combat in the 
assault. But one piece of furniture retained its attitude, and that 
was the elephantine bedstead, which nothing short of an earthquake 
could move. Almost at the same moment several acquaintances rush- 
ed in, begging me not to be alarmed, as the danger was past. 

“ But what has happened?” I eagerly inquired. 

“Oh, a large tree which was felled this morning, has rolled down 
from the brow of the hill,” and its having struck a rock a few feet 
from the house, losing thereby the most of its force, had alone saved 
us from utter destruction. 

I grew sick with terror when I understood the awful fate from 
which Providence had preserved me; and even now my heart leaps 
painfully with mingled fear and gratitude, when I think how closely 
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that pale death shadow glided by me, and of the loving care which 
forbade it to linger upon our threshold. 

Every one who saw the forest giant descending the hill with the 
force of a mighty torrent, expected to see the cabin instantly prostra- 
ted to the earth. As it was, they all say that it swayed from the 
perpendicular more than six inches. 

Poor W.—whom you may remember my having mentioned in a 
former letter as having had a leg amputated, a few weeks ago, and 
who was visiting us at the time, (he had been brought from the Em- 
pire in a rocking chair), looked like a marble statue of resignation. 
He possesses a face of uncommon beauty, and his large, dark eyes 
have always, I fancy, a sorrowful expression. Although he knew 
from the first shout what was about to happen, and was sitting on the 
couch which stood at that side of the cabin where the log must neces- 
sarily strike, and in his mutilated condition, had, as he has since said, 
not the faintest hope of escape, yet the rich color, for which he is re- 
markable, paled not a shade during the whole affair. 

The woodman, who came so near causing a catastrophe, was, I 
believe, infinitely more frightened than his might-have-been victims. 
He is a good natured, stupid creature, and did not dare to descend 
the hill until some time after the excitement had subsided. The 
ludicrous expression of terror which his countenance wore, when he 
came in to see what damage had been done, and to ask pardon for 
his carelessness, made us all laugh heartily. 

W. related the almost miraculous escape of two persons from a 
similar danger last winter. The cabin, which was on Smith’s Bar, 
was crushed into a mass of ruins almost in an instant; while an old 
man and his daughter, who were at dinner within its walls, remained 
sitting in the midst of the fallen logs, entirely unhurt. The father 
immediately seized a gun and ran after the careless woodman, swear- 
ing that he would shoot him. Fortunately for the latter (for there is 
no doubt that in the first moments of his rage the old man would 
have slain him) his younger legs enabled him to make his escape, and 
he did not dare to return to the settlement for some days. 

It has heretofore been a source of great interest to me to listen to 
the ringing sound of the axe, and the solemn crash of those majestic 
sentinels of the hills, as they bow their green foreheads to the dust ; 
but now I fear that I shall always hear them with a feeling of appre- 
hension, mingling with my former awe, although every one tells us 
that there is no danger of a repetition of the accident. 

Last week there was a post mortem examination of two men who 
died very suddenly in the neighborhood. Perhaps it will sound rather 
barbarous, when I tell you that, as there was no building upon the 
Bar which admitted light enough for the purpose, it was found neces- 
sary to conduct the examination in the open air, to the intense inter- 
est of the Kanakas, Indians, French, Spanish, English, Irish and 
Yankees, who had gathered eagerly about the spot. Paganini Ned, 
with an anxious desire that Mrs. should be amused as much as 
possible in her mountain home, rushed up from the kitchen, his dusky 
face radiant with excitement, to inform me ‘“ that I could see both the 
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bodies by just looking out of the window!” I really frightened the 
poor fellow by the abrupt and vehement manner in which I declined 
taking advantage of his kindly hint. 

One of the deceased, was the husband of an American lady-lectur- 
ess of the most intense description, and a strong-minded ‘ Bloomer” 
on the broadest principles. 

Apropos, how can women,—many of whom, I am told, are really 
interesting and intelligent, how can they spoil their pretty mouths 
and ruin their beautiful complexions, by demanding with Xantippean 
fervor, in the presence, often, of a vulgar, irreverent mob, what the 
gentle creatures, are pleased to call their “rights?” How can 
they wish to soil the delicate texture of their airy fancies, by ponder- 
ing over the wearying stupidities of Presidential elections, or the be- 
wildering mystifications of rabid metaphysicians? And, above all, 
how can they so far forget the sweet, shy coquetries of shrinking 
womanhood, as to don those horrid “Bloomers?” As for me, 
although a wife, I never wear the ——-———,, well you know what 
they call them, when they wish to quiz henpecked husbands,—even in 
the strictest privacy of life. I confess to an almost religious venera- 
tion for trailing drapery, and I pin my vestural faith with unflinching 
obstinacy to sweeping petticoats. 

I knew a “‘strong-minded Bloomer,” at home, of some talent, and 
who was possessed, in a certain sense, of an excellent education. One 
day, after having flatteringly informed me, that I really had a “ soul 
above buttons” and the nursery, she gravely proposed that I should 
improve my mind, by poring six hours a day over the metaphysical 
subtleties of Kant, Cousin, &c ; and I remember, that she called me 
a “piece of fashionable insipidity,” and taunted me with not daring to 
go out of the beaten track, because I ¢ru/y thought, (for in those 
days I was a humble little thing enough, and sincerely desirous of 
walking in the right path as straightly as my feeble judgment would 
permit,) that there were other authors, more congenial to the flower- 
like delicacy of the feminine intellect than her pet writers. 

When will our sex appreciate the exquisite philosophy and truth 
of Lowell’s remark upon the habits of Lady Red-Breast and her sposa 
Robin, as illustrating the beautifully-varied spheres of man and 
women :— 

“He sings to the wide world, she to her nest; 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best?” 


Speaking of birds, reminds me of a misfortune that I have lately 
experienced, which, in a life where there is so little to amuse and in- 
terest one, has been to me a subject of real grief. About three weeks 
ago, F. saw on the hill, a California pheasant, which he chased into 
a coyote hole and captured. Knowing how fond I am of pets, he 
brought it home and proposed that I should try to tame it. Now 
from earliest childhood, I have resolutely refused to keep wild birds, 
and when I have had them given to me—which has happened several 
times in this country—young blue-birds, ete.,—I have invariably set 
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them free; and I proposed doing the same with the pretty pheasant; but 
as they are the most delicately exquisite in flavor of all game, F. said 
“that if I did not wish to keep it, he would wring its neck and have 
it served up for dinner.” With the cruelty of kindness, often more 
disastrous than that of real malice, I shrank from having it killed, and 
conseated to let it run about the cabin. 

It was a beautiful bird, a little larger than the domestic hen. Its 
slender neck, which it curved with haughty elegance, was tinted with 
various shades of a shining steel color. The large, bright eye glanced 
with the prettiest shyness at its captors, and the cluster of feathers 
forming its tail, drooped with the rare grace of anostrich-plume. The 
colors of the body were of a subdued brilliancy, reminding one of a 
rich but somber mosaic. 

As it seemed very quiet, I really believed that in time we should 
be able to tame it-—still it would remain constantly under the sofa or 
bedstead ; so F. concluded to place it in a cage, for a few hours of 
each day, in order that it might become gradually accustomed to our 
presence. This was done, the bird appearing as well as ever ; and after 
closing the deor of its temporary prison one day, I left it and returned 
to my seat by the fire. In less than two minutes afterwards, a slight 
struggle in the cage, attracted my attention. I ran hastily back, and 
you may imagine my distress, when I found the beautiful pheasant ly- 
ing lifeless upon the ground, It never breathed or showed the faint- 
est sign of life afterward. 

You may laugh at me, if you please, but I firmly believe that it 
died of home-sickness. What wonder that the free, beautiful, happy 
creature of God, torn from the sight of the broad, blue sky, the smiling 
river and the fresh, fragrant fir trees of its mountain home, and shut 
up in a dark, gloomy cabin, should have broken in twain its haughty, 
little heart? Yes, you may laugh, call me sentimental, etc., but I 
shall never forgive myself, for having killed, by inches, in my selfish 
and cruel kindness, that pretty creature. 

Many people here call this bird a grouse ; and those who have 
crossed the plains say that it is very much like a prairie hen. The 
Spanish name is gallina del campo, literally, ‘hen of the field.” Since 
the death of my poor, little victim, I have been told that it is utterly 
impossible to tame one of these birds; and it is said, that if you put 
their eggs under a domestic fowl, the young, almost as soon as 
hatched, will instinctively run away to the beloved solitudes of their 
congenial homes ; so passionately beats for liberty, each pulse of their 
free and wild natures. 

Among the noteworthy events which have occurred since my last, 
I don’t know how I came to forget, until the close of my letter, two 
smart shocks of an earthquake, to which we were treated a week 
ago. They were awe-inspiring, but after all were nothing in compari- 
son to the timber-quake, an account of which I have given you above. 
But as F. is about to leave for the top of the Butte Mountains with 
a party of Rich Barians, and as I have much to do to prepare him 
for the journey, I must close. 
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A TRIP TO THE SOUTHERN MINES IN MAY 1854. 


BY A. H. B. 


Wnar! going to the mines? Yes, going to the mines—though 
not in the fashion of ’49, with blue blankets, shovel, pick and frying 
pan; but going for pleasure, as a New Yorker goes to Saratoga or 
Niagara ; and going in style too, on board an elegant steamer, with 
a velvet carpet bag, and genteel traveling dress. Only think of it. 
Why, California must be getting quite.civilized, and the people begin- 
ning to feel like other folks, when they can really dream of leaving 
money-making for a month, to take a pleasure jaunt. But so indeed 
it is, and shall be more and more, until every picturesque nook and 
romantic ravine shall have been explored, for other objects than for 
gold. People are just beginning to feel themselves at home here, and 
to look around for the means of enjoyment that are within their reach ; 
and there is but little hazard in the prophecy, that, before many years, 
rusticating will be as much the fashion with San Franciscans, yes, 
quite as much the rage, as in any Atlantic Metropolis. But it was 
new to me, who for two years had been constantly surrounded by the 
sand-hill walls of our worthy city ; yet I cannot say that pleasure 
alone was the real object in our case. A much more serious motive 
impelled us. 

My husband’s health had suffered from long and close application, 
and his physician recommended pure air, and entire relaxation from 
duties for a while. Still we were not sure that the latter could at this 
time be accomplished, and no school-girl was ever more delighted with 
the idea of an August vacation, than was I, when it was finally decided 
that we should leave for a while all cares of business and trials of 
housekeeping, “to go once more a gipsying.” 

The appointed day at length arrived, and, after the usual amount 
of bustle and preparation, we found ourselves on board the steamer, 
bound for Stockton. 

In a few minutes everything was ready ; the hawsers were let loose, 
and four steamers glided out into the bay, as if by magic, each bear- 
ing right gallantly on its upward course, splitting the waves, scatter- 
ing the foam, and displaying its pretty pennant in the afternoon 
breeze. 

Of course, the first thing that engaged our attention, was the ap- 
pearance of San Francisco; and it was with some pride, as well as 
pleasure, that I gazed upon the long line of substantial buildings, 
that marked its water-front, and saw its closely planted residences, 
and other edifices. I had learned to regard it with affectionate feel- 
ings; for there we had commenced the world, and, besides, (a far 
dearer reason) our home was there, round which were clinging many 
happy memories of days past, and bright hopes of days to come. 

The breeze, which had all the while been quite fresh, now increased 
so much, that we were glad to take shelter inside ; and I was sur- 
prised to find the cabin and saloon so elegantly fitted up as they were. 
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The supper, too, was a model one ; and, as is usual in California, con- 
sisted of both substantials and delicacies. The only pity was, there 
were so few to partake of it. The Captain, a very polite and agree- 
able gentleman, did his best to make all comfortable; and gave us 
promise of a quick trip, which he certainly made good, as we reached 
Stockton at half-past twelve, just eight and a half hours from San 
Francisco. 4 

The first place we touched at was Benicia, a little before sunset ; 
and though it had every advantage of a fine evening, it did not come 
up to my expectations. Martinez, however, on the other side of the 
water, is a Paradise, a Fairy-land, a spot of sunshine and shadow, 
hill and valley, grove and rivulet, where one could dream sweet dreams, 
and spend the evening of life in quiet, happy retirement. The taste- 
ful mansion on a conspicuous eminence, the pretty cottage close nestled 
in the bosom of the hill and half-hidden by the dark, green trees, the 
still more humble cot, or perchance, rude shanty,—each lent to the 
scene its own peculiar charm, and formed a tableaw vivant, rarely 
surpassed. 

By dark, we had got into smooth water ; the wind had died away, 
and every thing was quiet, save the clank of the machinery. The 
half-full moon was floating serenely through a cloudless sky ; and the 
water, rippling with a pleasant murmuring sound in its beams. The 
sedgy banks cast a dark shade along the river’s brink. Great 
tracts of marsh land lay on each side, and the occasional croak of a 
frog was the only thing that betokened life or inhabitants. It was 
rather a melancholy contemplation ; and all around me seemed so des- 
olate, that 1 could only compare it to an unfinished world. There was 
light and darkness, land and water, but as yet unprepared for either 
man or beast. I soon grew weary of its monotony, and looked around 
happy to find something interesting on board; but nobody seemed 
cheerful, or inclined to conversation. Just below us, on the forward 
deck, was a confused heap of Chinamen and Chinese baggage, boxes, 
barrels, and many other et ceteras. Poor John lay quietly coiled up 
on his bags and bundles, the most inoffensive creature in the world, 
yet often complained of, (as he was often stumbled over,) as being 
“‘forever in the way.” 

At last an old gentleman, who had been standing near us for some 
time, made some slight remark which began a conversation. Very 
soon he took a seat, and gave us a sketch of his journey to California, 
which had been across the plains. I was much interested, for the 
story was very well told, and in a style of language that would have 
done credit to a traveler of more pretensions. Plain, sensible, frank 
and polite, he was one of nature’s noblemen ; @ very fair specimen of 
an American countryman. <A stroke of the fairy’s wand upon his 
slouched hat, seedy coat, and rusty shoes, and he was an earl, marquis, 
or anything you chose to make him. 

I would willingly have remained on deck, but a damp, chill air re- 
minded me that it would be necessary to seek our room. I stood at 
the window a long time, watching the boat wind herself round the 
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sharp turns of the now narrow river, and listening to the engineer’s 
bell as it struck one, or two, either to stop or reverse the engine. 
The tangled reeds swept the bow of the boat, and as she ploughed 
through them, she appeared sometimes as though running on dry land. 
Soon we came to a dead stop, and there was a commotion on 
board. My first thought was of danger, and I asked, quickly, “‘ What 
is the matter!” ‘‘ Nothing, oh nothing!” was the answer, “ only we 
are there.” 

The sun rose gloriously the next morning from behind a mass of 
white, fleecy clouds. The grass and leaves fairly glittered in the sun- 
light ; it was in truth a real May-day ; but we were just one day too 
late for The Children’s Festival. It was, however, still the town’s 
talk ; and wherever you went, at livery stable, baker’s, grocer’s, con- 
fectioner’s, or dry goods store, nothing was to be heard of, but “The 
Festival, The Festival.” All had contributed to the grand entertain- 
ment, and were still enjoying the satisfaction of it. My husband, 
who had been here four years ago, remarked to me the great change 
which had taken place in the time. Then, the gaming table was the 
chief source of amusement. Each one was alone, and cared for little 
else than his own interest. But now, whatachange! Happy homes, 
parents, children, everywhere, and the people all interested in, and 
leading on the gambols of the May-day throng. And so, long may it 
be; may we still listen with pleasure to the voice of childhood, speak- 
ing in tones of innocence and purity, and ever be subject to that king- 
dom which governs by the Laws of Love. 

The city itself, has a very cheerful and neat appearance, the main 
streets being wide, and the houses generally built with very good taste. 
Brick buildings are here and there interspersed, but are as yet by no 
means numerous. The scenery around Stockton, unlike that of San 
Francisco, is flat and unimposing. The city has one rather singular 
and pleasing characteristic, viz: several creeks, or, as they are called 
here, sloughs, running up into the land, and forming little peninsulas, 
which appear to very good advantage, especially when they are span- 
ned by neat or ornamental bridges. 

On one of these little points of land is the dwelling of Mr. Weber, 
one of the oldest residents, who certainly deserves credit for the 
pains he has taken to beautify his grounds. A wild luxuriance of 
rose bushes, and other flowering shrubs, completely border the spot, 
and seem bending to bathe their branches in the water beneath, which 
reflects their beautious blushes, receives their scattered petals, and 
bears across its bosom their grateful odors to the passing traveler. 

From all I can learn, Stockton is at present but a dull business 
place, and many are inclined to be discouraged at its seeming decline ; 
still, judging both from its position as the grand Embarcadero for all 
the Southern Mines, and from the great agricultural resources of the 
surrounding country, it must ever hold an eminent place as a commer- 
cial, and in the end become a wealthy city. Those plains, alone, over 
which we traveled before reaching the hilly country, are in themselves 
capable of supporting an immense population, and of sustaining a city 
larger than Stockton. Enough has been done already to show what 
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the place may, and will become. Wherever an attempt has been 
made to cultivate the soil, it has repaid abundantly, and where Nature 
is left entirely to herself she is lavish with beauty and adornment. 

The whole valley, as far as I saw it, was a thinly planted grove of 
oaks, while the profusion of flowers, spinging at every step, was 
almost incredible. I had read a beautiful description of a California 
summer, where the broad plains are compared to a “ painted sea of 
flowers,” yet I made some allowance for poetic views, and was unpre- 
pared to find it so literally fulfilled. Often, as far as the eye can 
reach, across the plains, or along the slope of the hills, extends the 
wavy, variegated covering. Many of the flowers were strangers to 
me ; but marigolds, lupins, and lark-spurs, seemed the most abundant, 
and these I greeted as old friends. 

After leaving Stockton we must have traveled over a country like 
this for nearly thirty miles, until we reached Knight’s Ferry, on the 
Stanislaus. As we neared this river, the scene began to change ; the 
ground becoming more broken and stony, and the whole country 
wearing a rougher aspect. We here exchanged our airy, velvet- 
cushioned coach, for one more suitable to the roads, drove on to the 
ferry boat, or, as I should call it, floating-bridge, were pulled across 
the river, and proceded on our journey. 

The first 1 saw of mining was here. A few persons were digging 
along the banks of the river, though they did not seem to evince 
much animation. Here, too, were the first Indians we met, some of 
whom were also pretending to dig ; but the greater part seemed more 
anxious for a sail, and crowded the sides of the boat, grinning and 
chattering with great apparent delight. Poor creatures, there seems 
no place for them in the present world, and they stand like dark 
shades of a departed age, gazing regretfully on a land once theirs, 
but over which they have now no control. Art and progression are 
nothing to them. They have no claims, no rights, nothing in common 
with those around them, save a mere existence, and even that too often 
subject to the mercy or caprice of their pale neighbors. 

The next place we stopped at was remarkably bleak and desolate 
looking. The soil was a red, stiff clay, very scantily clothed with 
herbage ; but as soon as we had crossed that range of hills, we were 
again in the land of oaks and flowers. We next passed Montezuma 
and other small mining camps, and reached Jamestown, about five in 
the evening, having left Stockton at seven in the morning. Here 
were miners at work in good earnest ; and we were just in time to 
see them wash out their sluices and take up the proceeds of the day. 
I did not see the wash-pan much used, and I think it is now an article 
nearly obsolete, except for prospecting, or washing out at the end of 
the day. I could not learn exactly what was reckoned average wages, 
though five dollars a day seemed to be the lowest figure that was 
said ‘‘to pay.” <A party of four, who had worked from noon, shewed 
us their returns, valued at twenty dollars, and did not seem to think 
they had met with any extra good luck. The next morning we had 
a long tramp across the Table Mountain and sundry other hills, to find 
some friends and to see places with which I had become quite familiar 
through descriptions which I had read. 
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We went through a gap in the Table Mountain, descending into a 
beautiful valley, in which there is already a fine rancho taken up. 
Wandering on then through dells and glades, we came to Tuttle 
Town, a settlement now of about a dozen houses, but which was once, 
I believe, quite a lively place. As we passed out of the village, I 
noticed the grave-yard, or rather the place of graves, for it was an 
open common. Two graves only were enclosed with a slight, wooden 
railing, the rest having no protection whatever. We stopped a mo- 
ment to “give the passing tribute of a sigh,” wondering whether we 
had ever known any who here had found a nameless grave. We after- 
wards learned that an infant daughter of the friend we were visiting, 
was buried there, and one of the little inclosures marked the spot of 
her repose. We found the disconsolate mother still grieving for the 
loss of her little one, and bewailing the hard fate, which had forced 
her to deposit its precious remains in so rude and neglected a spot ; 
and yet, | thought, were the case mine, I would rather have the 
little grave there, within my reach, than at home among scores of 
departed friends. It is a solace to the living to shower tokens of af- 
fection round the graves of “loved ones gone;” but the dead hold 
no companionship, and the silent valley, or the lonely heath, is as 
welcome a resting-place, as the crowded sepulcher or church-yard at 
home. 

When we had gained the next hight, we turned to take a view of 
the Table Mountain; and a remarkable feature in the scene, it cer- 
tainly was. High, rocky and precipitous,—its sides jagged and bro- 
ken, its top presenting an air line perfectly flat, with the exception of 
one or two breaks, scarce perceptible, one of which we had just passed 
through. From where we stood, we were also able to trace the 
course of numerous ravines, or gulches, many of which had proved 
nearly as rich with gold, as Sinbad’s fabulous valley of diamonds. 

Though I look with great partiality upon Californians generally, 
there is one thing for which I bitterly blame the Pioneers, and that 
is, giving such horrid names to such picturesque places. One would 
naturally think, that the very sight of their loveliness would suggest 
some sweet sound to call them by, yet they are brought down to the 
base and common-place appellations of Mormon Gulch, Jackass 
Gulch, Indian Gulch, Soldiers Gulch, Ground Hog Glory, ete. To 
me, it was dearer than classic ground, for it was interwoven (in my 
mind) with the fondest dreams of my youth. I had descriptions of it 
glowingly written with the pen of Hope and Love ; and, here, too, 
was the scene of many dread fears, when I had fancied the dear one 
wandering, drearily, forlorn, perhaps suffering, or half-famished ;° for 
in those days, California was an untried land, and the very mention 
of its name was connected with ideas of privation and danger. But 
what a change has taken place! Now, where we went, everything 
was comfortable, and the family possessed of all those useful append- 
ages to a country house, viz: cow, pigs, chickens, garden, ete. ; and 
I found that this was by no means an exception, but becoming very 
general throughout the mines. 

The next morning, we set off on horseback for Sonora, about six 
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miles distant ; but, owing to the soft state of the roads, did not enjoy 
the ride as we expected. Considerable rain had fallen during the 
night ; the air was chilly, and we could see snow on the hills all 
around us. In crossing Shaw’s Flat, my horse nearly sank, the mud 
was so deep, and I became too impatient to look for beauty or inter- 
est in anything. Sonora itself, though really very prettily situated, 
along a pleasant valley, seemed but one long, muddy, irregular street, 
a mere collection of shops and hotels. We got a good dinner, however, 
and, as it was too unpleasant to walk around much, soon retraced 
our steps. The next time I visited the place, it looked better. Peo- 
ple were busy, yet I cannot say I saw as much work going on as at 
some other places. Columbia, for instance, shewed more extensive 
diggings, and, as a city, pleased me much better. The stores are not 
so good, perhaps, but the houses are better. There may not be such 
fine hotels, but I should judge there were many more quiet homes. One 
thing I noticed there, in the mining department, which I did not see 
anywhere else ; it was the rapid manner in which some were washing 
the auriferous earth. They had a large box or receptacle, fixed, capa- 
ble of containing several cart-loads of earth ; leading from this, was 
a common sluice, set with a downward inclination, to accelerate the 
washing. The water, which was brought through a long sluice, fell 
from the hight of about twelve feet into the box, and having such 
force, of course, separated the earth very rapidly. The earth was 
thrown in by cart-loads, and one man seemed enough to manage the 
whole apparatus. He stood with long boots and an implement very 
like a fork in his hand raking down the heap and throwing out the 
stones, giving the soft earth and water a free escape. By a slide in 
the sluice above him, he could also manage the stream, causing it 
to fall in any part of the box he pleased. In this way they must 
have washed an immense quantity of dirt in a day, though I did not 
find out how well it paid them. 

The stone around this place is all a kind of marble, and some pieces 
of it, which I saw broken, were really very fine and beautiful. What 
a pity that there could not be some more cheap and vasy mode of 
conveyance, that these valuable resources of the State could be brought 
into use. When we re-crossed Shaw’s Flat, I was in a better humor 
to notice it, and I should think it must have been, if it is not now, a 
very rich place, for it has been completely dug over, and there were 
as near as we could tell, about a hundred persons then at work. We 
came round by Tuttle Town, in order to get down to the Mormon 
Camp, which is in a very deep hollow, and was a place I was very 
anxious to see; but we either missed the trail, or it was so much cut 
up that we could not travel it. Besides being very steep, there were 
a great many water ditches crossing the road, some of which my 
horse could not be induced to jump ; so after a world of trouble, we 
were obliged to give up the plan for the present, and made the best of 
our way towards our friend’s house. I was still perplexed with ditch- 
es, and was heartily glad when we again got into the stage road. 
Every little valley has its few cabins and its miners, and the water 
companies, to accommodate them, have small streams branching off 
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from the main ditches in almost every direction. The miners are also 
allowed much larger claims now than was common at first, which 
tends to scatter the population more, so that while many of the oldest 
mining camps, appear diminished, there may still be in the vicinity a 
much larger population. It has also a very good effect, inasmuch as 
it brings a more settled feeling and permanent state of things, when, 
as I have said before, the miners gather about them those comforts 
which make home desirable. 

Sometimes when we came suddenly upon a party at work, they 
would look up with momentary astonishment, as though wondering 
where we had sprung from ; yet I saw no signs of that curiosity or 
forwardness which I had heard of among the miners, where a lady 
visitor is unusual. On the contrary, they never spoke to us, or made 
the slightest inquiry, unless we addressed them, and they always 
answered with politeness, but with such diffidence that we felt our- 
selves almost intruding. 

One more attempt and I did get down to the Mormon Camp, though 
it was a desperate road. I found a pretty little flat, or rather basin, 
for it was completely shut in by steep hills, the tops of which are 
crowned with oaks, the sides covered with shrubs and flowering vines. 
The honeysuckle grows here in great profusion ; but, as it was early 
in the season, it was not yet in bloom. I had expected to see rather 
a busy camp, and was surprised to find the place nearly deserted. 
The entire locality appeared to have been dug over, and then aban- 
doned. It is said to be worked out, but I saw an experiment tried 
there which proved the contrary. I was very anxious to get a little 
gold from that particular spot to keep as a memento, and my husband 
to gratify me, offered to try and dig some. His friend joined him, 
they brought a sluice, and in five hours had washed out sixteen dol- 
lars worth. This, too, was from an old claim which had been aban- 
doned ; but in earlier times they did not work so carefully, and lost 
much of the fine dust. I thought when I heard of such fortunes as 
had been taken out here, which very often had been wasted in a little 
time, that the miners now there were much better off and would prob- 
ably grow rich upon the gleanings of the gold, where others had failed 
to secure a competency from the first harvest. The expense of living 
is now but a fraction of what it once was. They live more comfort- 
ably, feel more settled, and work more industriously. 

We had now ranged pretty well round that district, but there was 
one other place I wished to visit before turning our steps homeward, 
and that was where the great trees grow, high up in Calaveras County. 
We crossed at McLean’s Ferry, which I must notice in passing, for 
in point of scenery, it would vie with any spot to be met with on the 
route. The river was quite high, ran with great rapidity, and had 
many sudden turns, so that you see it but a very short distance at 
once. From here there is a very good view of Carson’s Hill, which 
is considered as a very excellent place for quartz mining. At present 
there is not much doing, but it is expected that an English company 
will commence operations very extensively in the fall. 

We had already visited several quartz mines, some of which seemed 
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very rich, but none of them were being worked at the time. There 
has been so much difficulty in obtaining proper machines, that individ- 
uals owning claims are rather inclined to sell out to large companies, 
than work them at their own risk. 

Soon after leaving McLean’s we had to ascend a hill, situated to 
the right of Carson’s, with a deep ravine between. It was not rough, 
but so steep and high that I grew dizzy when I looked down. A 
road is soon to be made, which will be much shorter than the one 
now used; but, at this time, it was only marked out, a narrow path, 
of a little more than a foot wide, winding around the mountain. 
Once fairly started there was no turning back, and I sat in terror for 
nearly half an hour, lest the horse should stumble or take fright. But 
we got safely to the top, breathed easily once more, and were soon at 
French Camp, where we turned off the road to visit the natural 
bridges on Coyote Creek ; we soon reached the nearest one. It does 
not make much show from the outside, the entrance of the arch being 
very low; but, as you advance, the ceiling becomes gradually higher, 
until in the center of the first chamber it measures about ten feet, 
lowering again down to a stone partition, which entirely shuts the 
opposite side from view, though the water finds its way, and bubbles 
up from the foot of the wall, as if gurgling with joy once again to 
meet the light. On the other side, where the water enters, the cavern 
is much higher, and has something the appearance of a Gothic door- 
way. It is evident that the bridge itself has been formed by a slide 
from the adjacent hill, and the arch, by the water wearing for itself a 
passage, wasting the soil and undermining the rock. The ceiling and 
sides are covered, as is usual in such places, with incrustations ; but 
it is said that in the upper bridge they are much more transparent, 
and that the roof of the arch is much higher. We did not see but 
one, for the road was rough, it was getting late, and we had still a 
long ride before us. 

Vallecito was the next town we passed through. It is quite a 
busy little place, and the miners, it is said, are doing very well there. 
The town is in the middle of a plain, which is being worked on all 
sides. Soon after leaving this place we reached Murphy’s, which 
also is on a plain, but at the very foot of the mountains. Here the 
scenery is exceedingly picturesque. High hills rise at the back, which, 
when I saw them, looked dark and frowning, though the plain was 
sunny and blooming. We rested an hour or two, took dinner, and 
then set out on our mountain journey. 

The afternoon was bright and pleasant, the road was good, and I 
was delighted. I have ever loved a wooded country and a wild scene, 
and was on the tip toe of expectation. I knew that we were con- 
stantly ascending, and that we would soon be on the hights of the 
Sierra Nevada. But I forgot the clouds we had seen in the distance, 
and could not think of cold while enjoying the sunshine of those pleas- 
ant hills. The oaks were in full leaf; there were dog-wood trees in 
blossom, the first I had seen in the country, and hazel bushes in abun- 
dance. The flowers, too, were different from those in the valleys, 
and I took great pleasure in trying to find old acquaintances. The 
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mountain violet I did find, which I had looked for in vain everywhere 
else. The shrub algo, here called the Yuba, I think I have certainly 
seen in the Eastern States, though it was never dignified with any 
such title. The school children called it ‘swamp huckleberry,” and 
used to traverse the woods in search of its fruit. 

During the first five miles we passed several cottages, but they soon 
began to grow scarcer, until, at last, we were in the midst of a deep 
forest, within no sight or sign of a habitation. The only things that 
bore the mark of man, was the road, which appeared to have been 
lately made, and an immense sluice of the Union Water Company, 
which runs near the road for a long distance, and is bronght all the 
way from the Stanislaus River. We soon came to a saw-mill, where 
there was a quantity of fine timber lying, and logs ready to be sawn ; 
but we could find no living being on the premises, and were obliged 
to go on without any further information of the road than we had 
obtained at Murphy’s. We pushed on for about an hour, when we 
gained the top of an eminence from which we had a good view of the 
country surrounding. We had entirely lost sight of anything like 
cleared land. Forest, nothing but forest, extending from one high 
hill to another, as far as we could see. There was now little else than 
pines, or a kind of flat cedar. They grow exceedingly close together ; 
and though each tree, taken by itself, is a giant, yet there are so many, 
and so uniform, that it is difficult to judge correctly of their real size. 
I found the air growing much colder, and though the-sun was shining 
on some of the hills around, a floating cloud hid it from us, and threw 
a dark shadow down the mountain side. Before us were still higher 
mountains, whose appearance, though darkly sublime, was not at the 
moment to me particularly agreeable. Masses of black cloud hung 
over them, while a stream of grayish mist descending, concealed part 
of the mountain. In fact, there was a shower already, and we were 
likely to meet with it in the next valley, with little chance of a shelter. 
We already heard the breeze which generally precedes a shower, but 
I felt awed and impressed, and had I been drenched, was not in a 
mood to complain. 

The pines waved their towering tops, as if in reverence. We were 
in Nature’s grandest temple, and these mighty monarchs were the offi- 
ciating ministers of Nature’s god, to show forth his glory and proclaim 
his praise. We went slowly on, and began to descend the hill, wrap- 
ping ourselves up as warmly as we could. The misty cloud had now 
reached the valley, but, before we got down, its force was spent, and 
we received only a few drops, the cloud passing down between the 
hills. As we went further we found traces of a hard shower; the 
road was very soft, and every hollow was a little pool. 

It now began to grow late, was very cold, and still there were no 
signs of any dwelling. I really began to fear that we had taken a 
wrong road. At every new turn, and at every hight, we expected 
to disery the house ; but no, the same dark, dismal forest, that seemed 
to have no end. The distance from Murphy’s is said to be fifteen 
miles, but I fancied we had already gone further. I do not know 
how much longer we should have had courage to continue, had we not 
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soon espied two gentlemen riding toward us. They were just return- 
ing from a visit to the tree, and told us we were within two miles of 
the place, where we would find good accommodations. This en- 
couraged me ; still I was very tired, and that two miles did appear 
dreadfully long. However, there is an end to everything, and at last 
we saw a column of smoke rising from the next valley ; and soon 
after got a view of the house, by that time a pleasanter sight to me 
than the largest tree in the world. 

Oh, I was rejoiced to find a comfortable room, a crackling fire, 
pleasant, obliging people, and a good supper. I felt in no hurry to 
see the “big tree;” but on looking out of the window by chance I 
beheld the great stump close beside me. It could be none other. It 
was too large to be mistaken. It has been cut off perfectly straight, 
as though sawn asunder, and presents a flat surface of twenty-five 
and a half feet in width, without the bark, which has been stripped off 
for exhibition. We were shown the plan of a summer house, soon to 
be erected on the stump, which is intended for a ball room; and the 
trunk itself is to be leveled down, or hollowed out, for a bowling 
alley. Mighty old tree! How art thou fallen! Not only hast thou 
been despoiled and demolished to gratify the curiosity of a gaping 
crowd, but thy ephemeral destroyers must still run riot o’er thy rest- 
ing-place, and breathe their songs of wild delight around thy grave! 

The next morning we intended to have had a long ramble, and to 
see for ourselves, whether the wonders were as great as had been rep- 
resented. What was our surprise, then, on looking out, to find the 
ground thickly covered with snow. In fact, it was still snowing fast. 
At first thought, it seemed a remarkable phenomenon ; for it was the 
middle of May, and where we had been yesterday, it was summer. 
Yet I soon remarked that the Spring here was but little advanced, 
and when I remembered how high we were, it was not singular. It 
is, I believe, situated in 38° north, which latitude, when not much 
elevated, gives a very genial temperature ; but the point where we 
then were, at least, the hills directly around us, where the Stanislaus 
and Calaveras take their rise, are said to be 5,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. , 

We waited in great hopes that the day would clear up, but all in vain. 
I sat for a long time admiring the trees whose boughs were weighed 
down with snow, and watching the steam rise from the ground, where 
the night before they had been burning brush, which had caused the 
column of smoke that had gladdened our eyes. At last I determined 
for a walk, snow or no snow. So putting on India-rubbers and taking 
an umbrella we sallied forth,—one of the gentlemen residing on the 
place kindly conducting us. The wood commences directly as you 
leave the house. We crossed a clear, purling brook, (for there is no 
gold-washing to make it muddy,) and soon found ourselves surrounded 
by trees larger than I had ever imagined ; comrades of the one which 
has become so noted. I am not sure that the noted one was the 
largest specimen, though it was probably the most perfect one ; many of 
them being so disfigured by burning, as to spoil their symmetry. Oth- 
ers are almost entirely destroyed ; nothing being left standing, but 
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the tall, hollow trunk, like a black, gaunt-looking skeleton. There is one 
of these great trunks now lying prostrate, which is about four hund- 
red feet long, and whose center has been entirely hollowed out by fire. 
The cavity is so large, that in walking through it, you cannot touch 
the upper side. And the gentleman assured us that he had seen a 
man on horseback ride through it without difficulty. Before I had 
actually seen the trees, I confess, I had been rather skeptical concern- 
ing them. But now I had nothing to say, I could only believe and 
admire. My husband took the measure of one before my eyes; and 
I still keep the ball of twine which he stretched around it. It meas- 
ures just seventy-one feet seven inches. The bark of the tree is very 
singular, it is quite soft and fibrous, and exceedingly thick ; I should 
judge it to be, in some places, nearly a foot and a half. The tree ap- 
pears to be of a species between pine and cedar, growing in the form 
and bearing cones like the one, while its foliage is rather that of the 
other. I understand that some botanists have declared it a new spe 
cies, and have already given it the name of “ Wellingtonia Gigantea ;” 
adding, that, ‘‘so high as it stands among the surrounding foresters, 
he stood above his cotemporaries.” Now I have no objections to hon- 
oring this noble warrior, but would merely suggest, that as this “‘ Gi- 
gantea” is an American, it would be more appropriate to name it 
after our own great hero, Wasurnetont1a @icantTEA, who, like the 
other, was distinguished among his fellows, and won for himself a 
wreath more enduring than the boughs of that evergreen tree. 

I came back to the house pleased and gratified. Nothing had sat- 
isfied me so well as the contemplation of those grand, old trees, as 
they stood, linking the past with the present, the still living monu- 
ments of ages long gone. Yet I could not help thinking, though in- 
comparable in strength, and almost immortal in their own natures, 
how completely they were at the service and disposal of man. How 
truly at his creation was he made lord of the material world, and 
given dominion over everything on the face of the earth. In the nat- 
ural world his tiny arm is an almighty one. His mind determines, 
and all matter yields to him, and to God, alone, he bows as his supe- 
rior ! 

We had now followed out the plan we had traced for ourselves, 
had seen all, and more than we expected, and we were again ready 
for home. For two weeks I had been wandering around very content- 
edly, but now, when I began to think of returning, I could hardly 
give myself time to get back. We left the mountains the same 
day, though it continued snowing, reached Murphy’s before sunset, 
where we again found milder skies, and took the stage early the next 
morning for Stockton. The early morning ride was novel and delight- 
ful. The waning moon, the morning star, the first faint beams of day 
and the still and balmy air, all impressed me ; but the full blaze of 
sunlight, the waking up of the dreamy world, and, more particularly, 
the crowding up of the stage-coach, dissolved all poetic illusions, and 
left only an anxious mind, a severe headache, and a strong desire to 
get forward, 

We came through Vallecito by moonlight, reached Angel’s Camp at 
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daybreak, somewhere in the vicinity of Calaveras at breakfast-time, San 
Andreas at nine o’clock, crossed and re-crossed the Calaveras, I know 
not how often, rode along its fertile banks for several miles,—studded 
with some charming ranchos. The largest fields of grain I ever saw, 
were here,—if fields they could be called. In one place we rode past 
a piece of ground, which could not have been less than a mile in 
length, covered with barley, all eared out and without a fence or any 
division, except the outside one. At length we left the river, crossed 
the flowery plains, and were once more in Stockton. 

We found the boat at the wharf and were soon on board. But 
we also found that we might prepare for a long passage, as she 
was not the fine boat that brought us up. However, we could but 
resign ourselves, and, being much fatigued, I soon retired, and in 
dreamy slumbers became unconscious of time. Daylight found us 
once more approaching San Francisco, and we touched the shore with 
bounding hearts. 








Tuey tell me I’m forgotten now ;—how strange my pulse should beat, 
With such a sudden throbbing, and with such a madden’d heat. 

I plan’d that it should be so, and I’ve pray’d that this might be; 

O heart! why will ye fail me now, to find that I am free!— 


I knew my love but wrong’d thee, though it was so wild and deep; 
I knew I did but win of thee a love I dared not keep; 

I strove to meet thee coldly ;—but the struggle was in vain; 

Thy mute despair unman’d—and I knelt to thee again. 


And so our loves grew deeper, till at last upon the brink 

Of madness and destruction, did I totter back to think. 

Then stood resolved—though hearts might break—I turn’d away to fly, 
And left thee spotless, as yon star that glistens in the sky. 


O strange belief, that thou art now the gayest of the gay, 
With song, and mirth around—and I, ten thousand miles away! 
I told thee to forget me,—but a dark and gloomy spell 

Now gathers o’er my soul, to find thou hast obey’d so well. 


I’ve striven to forget; but no—I find it cannot be, 

My thoughts, both past and future, turn with tenderness to thee; 
What, though my heart was strong to do—I stronger still to bear, 
It has but left all else a blank—thine image still is there. 


With me, the past is scarce a dream, for it has left behind 
A desolation, like the sweep of Autumn’s angry wind. 

With thee, the past is a// a dream, for morning’s sunny light 
Has shone again—to dissipate the vision of thy night. 


And so I am forgotten ;—do I shudder now to know, 

That I am dead to thee—and yet, I pray’d it might be so;— 

Tis well— I would not now take back the prayer that once I made— 
I told thee to forget me, and full well hast thou obey’d. 
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SEAWEEDS FROM THE SHoREs or NAnTUcKeET. 1 vol., pp. 185. Crosby, Nichols & Co. For 
sale by LeCount & Strona, Nos, 111 and 118 Montgomery street. 


When we consider that nearly every county in the Union is represented in the 
Gold-Congress of California, it is not strange, that the volume, whose title we 
give above, although mainly deficient in those qualities which touch the heart 
of the general reader of poetry, and possessing a local interest merely, should find 
its way into the bookstores of this far land. We are informed that Nantucket 
has sent a large number of her enterprising sons to California, and we doubt not 
that these wandered “Seaweeds” will stir many a memory in their hearts. 

The volume is made up of contributions in all sorts of rhymes,—on all sorts of 
subjects,—in all sorts of meters,—from the pens of two dozen (or more) gentle- 
men and ladies of Nantucket. Its pages cannot but be, therefore, somewhat 
various in merit. In truth, we must say, as an unprejudiced critic, that in turning 
them over, we find but few poems,—many contributions, where the thoughts move 
constrainedly, as though their dress had been fashioned by amateurs,—and; 
finally, one or twoof the nondescript order; sweetly Rosa Matilda-ish, mincingly 
alliterated, and exquisitely tinct with tongue-tipped, tripping, maidenly, mixed- 
metaphorical conceits, which it would have been well to have “smouched” out 
with a big sponge, rather than to have sent to the printer. 

The poem which is possessed of a spirit more thoroughly characteristic of Nan- 
tucket than any other, is entitled “The Harper.” In it “C. F. B.” has displayed 
considerable ability as a versifier, while the refrain at the end of each stanza is 
often very ingeniously introduced. As the best production in the book, however, 
we should select “A December Evening.” It is a poem, in the correct sense of 
the term—and one can read it again, and again, with ever increasing delight. 
We suspect its authorship is to be attributed to Mr. Wm. ©. Tallent. Mention 
should be made also of “Quebee,” “Nature,” “The Music of the Tower,” “My 
Gentle Friend,” and “The Maniac;” nor should we by any means forget “The 
Fisherman,” which we would like to copy entire, did space permit. “Tell me, 
where do the Fairies dwell?” is a very sweet little poem. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it has the appearance of having been cut short before it was finished. We 
might, perhaps, allude to other contributions; but as the book will doubtless be 
perused by two or three hundred of our denizens only, our brevity must be 
pardoned. 
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Tue Barciays or Boston. By Mus. Harrison Gray Oris; 1 vol. pp. 416. Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, For sale by LeCount & Stone, Nos. 111 and 118 Montgomery street. 


This work, so widely heralded, so anxiously looked for by the fashionable 
world, has at last made its appearance; and we affectionally commend it to those 
afflicted with disturbed nerves, as an anodyne, superior to any in the materia 
medica. With enough of incident to awaken interest, it is, nevertheless, a signal 
failure, from its puerility; and if it is to be taken as a fair portrait of the society 
of our “Modern Athens,” we must think that society a very tame and stupid 
affair. The story contains no moral, illustrates no principle, and, in no way, 
that we can discover, adds to the enlightenment or amusement of the public, to 
whose suffrages it has been committed. 

Tne LampuicutTer. John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. For sale by Messrs. G. W. Mungay & Co., 

Montgomery Block. 

The title page announces that this book has reached its “twentieth thousand,” 
a fact which speaks very decidedly for its popularity, to say the least. It isa 
thrilling narrative well told, and, doubtless presents a truthful picture of the dif- 
ferent phases of society in Boston. The book was evidently written with a good 
object, breathes throughout an elevated tone of thought, and conveys an excel- 
lent lesson. 

Frank Lesiie’s MaGazine or Fasnions—Paris, London and New York. For sale by LeCount 

& Srrone, Nos. 111 and 118, Montgomery street. 

Without fear of being charged with extravagance, we can state that this jour- 
nal stands at the head of its class. It is most creditable to all concerned—the 
printers—the publishers—the engravers and the editors. Its plates are well 
executed, and its pages contain a fund of information valuable to ladies. No 
boudoir should be without. 


Daniet: A Mopet ror Youne Men. By Rey. W. A. Scott, D. D. RB. Carter & Brothers. 
For sale by LzCount & Strona. 


This work is dedicated to the young men of the South and South-West, and, 
hence, seems especially addressed to the youth of California, among whom we 
trust it ‘will find many readers. 

There is no character in sacred history, which could be more properly held up 
for an example and model, than that of the Prophet Daniel. In the words of 
that eloquent preacher and distinguished divine, the Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. D., 
who writes a recommendatory notice of this book: 


“Tt is one of the purest and most exalted of which even the inspired record has preserved an 
account. In respect to intelligence, industry, integrity, consistency and devotion, he shone with 
almost unequalled luster; and there is no condition of prosperity, or adversity, or temptation, in 
which a young man can be placed, but that the example of Daniel, duly considered, may either 
shed more light upon the path of duty, or suggest some motives for diligently pursuing it. 

Leaving out of account the sources to which the compiler acknowledges him- 
self indebted for much of the work, it is a volume calculated to have a most 
beneficial influence wherever it is read. 

Easy Nat, orn THe Tree Apprentices. By A. L. Stimson. J. C. Derby, New York. For 
sale by G. W. Murray & Co., Montgomery Block. 

A most fascinating book, and one which, when read, will be long remembered. 
It presents a vivid picture of “the evils of intemperance, the dangers of dissipa- 
tion, the follies of fashion and the wages of sin in large cities.” It is written in 
a lively, talking style, with the interest so well sustained from the first to the 
last page, that one fairly regrets when the end is reached. ‘The characters are 
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life-like. The management of the plot is highly skillful and dramatic; its action 
and incident are so judiciously distributed that every succeeding chapter is a new 
source of amusement to the reader,—and there are many scenes and localities so 
graphically described, that by the New Yorker and Bostonian they will be read- 
ily recognized. The author has been some time editor of the Express Messenger, 
a paper whose popularity and merit is best attested by the avidity with which it 
is seized and read by “that numerous class of upright, intelligent and energetic 
citizens, the Express-men of America,” to whom he dedicates this, his first work. 
It is neatly and elegantly bound in a style fitting it to ornament a library. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“ With news the time's in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 


September 5. The Merchants’ Exchange removed to the first floor of David- 
son’s building, nearly opposite. . . . The house of Mr. Mountain, corner of Lom- 
bard and Kearny streets, was broken into and robbed of $1,200, belonging to 
the Stevedores’ and Riggers’ Association, of which Mr. Mountain was treasurer. 

September 6. Election day, on which the people elected the Representatives 
to Congress, Clerk of the Supreme Court, State Senators and Assemblymen, and 
County and City Officers. The Know Nothings were found to be in large num- 
bers, and exciting a powerful influence; few disturbances occurred about the 
Polls. . . . A desperate fight occurred between some carmen and laborers who 
were engaged excavating Francisco street, in which a man named John Cowle was 
severely injured while endeavoring to quell the disturbance. 

September 7. Two persons named Wm. Parsons and E. J. Smith published in 
the daily papers affidavits, to the effect that they saw the Judges and Inspectors 
of the First Ward polls stuffing the ballot-boxes. . .. A basket of magnificent 
peaches, one of them measuring ten and one-eighth inches in circumference, from 
Smith’s Pomological Gardens, in Sacramento, was on exhibition in the Horticul- 
ral rooms of Warren & Co. 

September 8. Mr. Hann, a distinguished actor of the Peoples’ Theatre, had a 
benefit, at which Mr. W. B. Chapman, and some of the best talent, assisted. . . . 
Great excitement existed in consequence of the frauds perpetrated at the First 
Ward polls; through fear that riot and bloodshed would ensue, two cannon, one 
an eight, the other a ten-pounder, were loaded with iron slugs, and placed oppo- 
site the polls, so as to command Front street towards the South. Happily there 
Was no occasion to use them. . . . A man named William Bryant was arrested 
on a charge of stealing a horse valued at 250 or 300 dollars, from Mr. Scott, of 
Marysville. . . . The new Synagogue of the Congregation Shereth Israel, situated 
on Stockton street, between Broadway and Vallejo, was consecrated with impos- 
ing ceremonies. 

September 9. The anniversary of the admission of California into the Union. 
Flags were displayed from the masts of vessels in the harbor, from various flag- 
staffs, and the most conspicuous places in the city. A procession, headed by 
Gens. J. A. Wool and Sutter, attended by a number of gaily dressed marshals, 
and Gen. J. E. Addison, and consisting of the California Pioneer Association, the 
Flying Artillery, Eureka Light Guard, National Lancers, the Marion Rifles, the 
Blues, the Monumental Engine Company, the Riggers and Stevedores, and a number 
of carts and wagons of ’49, marched through the streets. A. Bartol, Esq. was the 
Grand Marshal of the day. At the Metropolitan a prayer was offered by the Rev. 
A. Williams, an oration delivered by E. J. C. Kewen, Esq., and a poem by Frank 
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Soulé, Esq. At noon @ National Salute was fired from the Plaza by a detatch- 
ment of the California Guard. In the evening a grand complimentary benefit 
was given at the same theater to Mrs. Sinclair, by the military of the city, at 
which the best talent of the city was engaged. . . . The Associated Auctioneers 
at a meeting, selected the San Francisco Herald for the exclusive vehicle of their 
advertisements. . . . Mayor Garrison published a card, denying the accusations 
which had been made against him, of using unfair means at the election to defeat 
his competitor. 

September 10. Mons, and Madame Monplaisir had a benefit at the Metropo- 
litan previous to their departure for the Atlantic States. . . . A desperate attempt 
was made late at night, to carry off the ballot-box of the Second Ward, which 
was frustrated. 

September 11. It is at last announced definitely, that the “anti-election ” wing 
of the Democratic party were triumphant in the State at the late election. 

September 12. Painful rumors reached San Francisco to the effect that a fight 
had occurred at Guaymas between the Sonorians and Raousset Boulbon’s party of 
Frenchmen, in which the latter were worsted, and Boulbon sentenced to be shot. 

September 13. Mr. H. A. DeCourcy, a gentleman long connécted with the 
California press, died yesterday. 

September 14. The first number of 7’he Leader, a weely journal published in 
San Francisco and Oakland, by H. Davidson, appeared yesterday. . . . An affray 
occurred at the Eagle Saloon, between James Campbell and Peter Veeder, in 
which the former was shot dead. Veeder was arrested. . . . The Synagogue 
of the Congregation Emanuel, was consecrated. 

September 16. News arrived from the Sandwich Islands to the effect that the 

rts of the Kingdom, so far as shipping and navigating are concerned, have been 

eclared free. 

September 18. News arrived from the South, confirming the reported disaster 
to Boulbon and his party. 

September 19. Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams arrived. 

September 21. The grand Biblical spectacle opera of Judith was brought out 
with great success at the Metropolitan, Madame Anna Bishop sustaining the 
principal part, assisted by Mons. Laglaise, Mr. Leach, Madame Thierry and Messrs. 
Roneovierri and Bernardelli. ... A duel was fought near Clinton, between 
Messrs. Dorsey and Brown, of Los Angeles, in which the latter had his left arm 
badly shattered. . . . A Chinese damsel, in accordance with the customs of her 
people, committed suicide, in consequence of inability to meet her pecuniary 
liabilities. 

September 22. The Sisters of Charity held a Fair at Musical Hall, for the 
benefit of the Catholic Orphan Asylum. . . . Patrick Haskins, a laborer, while 
excavating on Second, near Natoma streets, was killed by the caving in of an 
embankment. . . . The new Rincon Point School House, under the charge of 
Mr. J. Swett, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

September 23. The Grand Jury returned a bill of indictment against the 
notorious Jim Turner, for assault with deadly weapons; also, against Peter 
Veeder, for murder. . . . The Fifth District Public School House, situated on the 
corner of Stockton and Francisco streets, was dedicated with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, the most distinguished feature of which was an excellent speech by Fred- 
erick Billings, Esq. 

September 24. A letter was published in some of the newspapers of the city, 
addressed by Count Raousset de Boulbon to the French Consul, expressing his 
motives and intentions in invading Sonora. . . . Two prisoners escaped from the 
State Prison. 

September 25. The contract for building the Market Street railroad was 
awarded to William Dennis. . . . Anew German daily paper, called the “ Hve- 
ning Gazette,” made its appearance. . . . H. B. M. ship Rattlesnake, Com. Henry 
Trollope, arrived from a search in the Arctie Seas for Sir John Franklin, and 
brought news of H. B. M. ship Enterprise, which, it was feared, had been lost in 
those seas. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams made their first appearance at 
the Metropolitan Theater before an immense audience. . . . The trial of Samuel 
C. Hall and Mary A. Hall, his wife, charged with the murder of their child on the 
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18th June, was commenced in the Fourth Judicial District Court. . . . The Mayor 
approved certain ordinances appropriating $200,000 to the Street and Fire De- 
partment Funds. . . . The U.S. District Court ordered a decree of forfeiture to 
be entered against the bark Libertad, libelled for carrying an excess of passen- 
gers, and dismissed the libel made for the same cause, against the ship Exchange. 

September 26. A man named Brown, alias Bradford, was arrested for forgery. 

September 27. The Commercial Advertiser discontinued publication. ... A 
two story wooden store, situated on Clay street wharf, and occupied by Messrs. 
Blaisdell & Co., fell with a crash, causing a loss to the occupants of $2,000. . . . 
Chief Engineer Duane, having won a splendid pianoforte in a raffle at the Ladies’ 
Fair at Musical Hall, presented it to the Orphan Asylum. . . . A suit for sixty 
dollars was brought against the city, being an amount claimed for services as spe- 
cial policemen at the Second Ward polls during the late election. . . . The Board 
of Aldermen confirmed the nomination made by the Mayor, of Henry Haight and 
John Middleton, to fill the vacancies in the Board of Fund Commissioners. Also 
passed an ordinance remitting $15,000 from the judgment obtained against Lewis 
Teal; also approved the contract for paving Kearny street, opposite Plaza. 

September 28. The corner stone of the Sacramento Court House was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies, . . . Eight prisoners killed one of their keepers named 
Powell, and made their escape from the State Prison at Point San Quentin. .. . 
Messrs. Marriott & Wheeler opened a Bank of Deposits, at which amounts as 
small as ten dollars would be received, and draw interest of one and a half per 
cent. per month. . . . In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, tried for infanticide, the 
jury brought in a verdict of acquittal for Mrs. Hall, but could not agree upon 
the guilt of her husband. It was stated that they stood ten for acquittal and two 
for conviction. The jury were discharged, and a new trial for Hall ordered. 

September 29. Miss Pellet delivered a lecture at Musical Hall — “ Political 
Reform and the means of securing it.” . . . Two prisoners, named Hending and 
Lees, arrested for burglary, effected their escape from the station house, by 
breaking a hole through the front wall on Kearny street. . . . The Board of 
Aldermen adjourned, subject to the call of the newly elected members. . . . A 
young man named W. B. Cooper committed suicide at Oakland, under cireum- 
stances which led to a belief that he was insane. 

September 30. A statement in the Prices Current, showed that the immigra- 
tion during the past nine months had been 43,028 ; the emigration, 16,284, leav- 
ing a net addition to the population of the State of 26,744, of which 13,255 con- 
sisted of Chinese, and 13,489 of passengers from the Atlantic States and Europe. 
. . . A concert was given at Musical Hall for the benefit of the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum, at which Mesdames Anna Bishop, Van Guelpen and Miss Leach, 
Messrs. Mengis, Leach, Bochsa, and other eminent artists assisted... . A man 
named Grove C. MeMickle was murdered by a person named John York. . . . A 
new steamer called the Queen City, of 400 tons measurement, was launched at 
Rincon Point. Miss Sophia Larkin performed its baptismal rites... . P. M.S. 
8. Sonora and I. 8S. S. Yankee Blade left for Panama, carrying treasure to the 
amount of $462,770,31. The N.S. 8. left for San Juan del Sud, with treasure 
to the value of $838,968,00; total amount shipped $2,301,788 31.... The 
Grand Jury for the month of September presented their report to the Court of 
Sessions. It adverted to the danger of disease and fire to which the city was 
exposed by the filthy habits and carelessness of the Chinese population; approved 
the condition and management of the State Hospital, County Jail, City Prison 
and Public Schools, and recommended that separate apartments be provided for 
the accommodation of those who were detained to testify against persons charged 
with crime, that-they need not be confined with them, as at present, in the com- 
mon jail. It directed attention to the law against Raffles and Lotteries; it 
alleged that the inefficiency of the Police in many instances was traceable to a 
want of integrity, and advised more care in future appointments. It referred all 
complaints about obstructions in the harbor to the harbor master, and advised 
the removal of the powder magazine, located on the corner of Hyde and Vallejo 
streets, to some more remote locality. A true bill of indictment was found 
against James Mulqueen for bigamy ; bail fixed at $1,000; also, against Charles 
R. Smith & Co. for the sale of lottery tickets; also, against the Messrs. Duncan 
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for a similar cause; the bail of both was fixed at $3,000. . . . A German named 
Prendt, fell through an opening in Commercial street, and broke his leg. 

October 1. A man named Wm. A. Moglan died suddenly from hemorrhage of 
the lungs, while walking through Washington Market. . . . Some burglars en- 
tered the residence of John G. Taylor, while he and his family were at church, 
and robbed it of fifty dollars in cash, two crape shawls, a silver watch and a gold 
headed cane. . . . Miss Sarah Pellet gave a second lecture at Musical Hall, on 
the subject of “True Democracy.” Her audience consisted of twenty-four per- 
sons... . News received from Mexico stated that Count de Raousset Boulbon 
had been sentenced to be shot on the 19th of September. 

October 2. Observed by the Jewish population asa day of fasting and prayer. 
.. - H. B. Waller, the new City Recorder, and the new Board of Aldermen en- 
tered upon the discharge of the duties of their respective offices. . . . His Honor, 
Mayor Webb, took the oath of office, which was administered by Judge Freelon, 
before a Joint Convention of the newly elected Common Council, and delivered 
his inaugural address. J. F. Atavill was elected President of the Board of Alder- 
men, and Henry Haight, President of the Board of Assistant Aldermen. A joint 
resolution was passed fixing the bond of the City Treasurer, Tax Collector, Con- 
troller, Marshal, Attorney, Street Commissioner, Recorder and Assessors. Mr. T. 
Dehon was elected Clerk of the Board of Assistant Aldermen. . . . W. H. Smith, 
an old Californian, committed suicide at Martinez, by shooting himself... . 
Orrin Bailey, Esq. and C. M. Chamberlain were elected Assoeiate Justices of the 
Court of Sessions, by a convention of the Justices of the Peace, elected at the 
late election. . . . The trial of Wm. Walker, for violation of the neutrality laws 
of the United States, on account of the absence of material witnesses, was post- 

yoned for one week. . . . A statement in the Chronicle showed that the German 

aaa Society comprised 400 members; that it had expended $400 monthly 
for the relief of sick and needy Germans, and had $5,500 out at interest... . A 
section of the East street wharf, near Jackson, 20 feet in length, gave way and 
precipitated 40,000 brick into the water. 

October 3. Three French men of war, the frigate La Forte, of 60 guns, bear- 
ing the flag of rear Admiral Des Pointes, the frigate Euridice, of 86 guns, Capt. 
M. de la Grandiére, and the brig Obligado, of 18 guns, Capt. Rosencourt, arrived 
in the harbor, to refit, after an unsuccessful attack, which they had made, in con- 
junction with the British fleet, upon Petropaulowski, a fortified seaport, situated 
upon the Eastern coast of Kamschatka. . . . The U. 8. Land Commissioners de- 
cided the claim of the city to Pueblo lands in its favor, adopting for its boundaries 
those described by Gen. Vallejo. . . . Preparations were commenced for paving 
Kearny street, between Clay and Washington, with a Russ pavement. . . . A Chi- 
naman named Wang Shung Hee, born ofa respectable family in Canton, committed 
suicide, at the See Yup Asylum, on Pine street, by cutting his throat with a 
piece of broken porcelain. . . . Mayor Webb offered a reward of $500 for the 
apprehension of John York, the murderer of Grove MeMickle. 

October 4. There was quite a heavy fall of rain, which was looked upon as 
the commencement of the rainy season. . . . Judge Waller decided that Chinese, 
when sworn as witnesses in his court, should take oath as usually administered 
to Christians, and not by their usual form by burning yellow paper. . . . The 
Marion Rifles made their third annual target excursion. The scene of their ex- 
hibition at target shooting was at Manayunk, near Oakland. The first prize, a 
magnificent. mounted rifle, was won by Henry G. Grim, and presented by Mrs. 
C. N. Sinclair, with a neat and appropriate speech. The second prize, a massive 
Maltese cross, was won by Mr. John Torrence; and the third, a huge leather 
medal, by Wm. Lawler. Of company B, the first prize, a heavy silver pitcher, 
was won by Mr. Robert Hays, and the second, a leather medal, ‘by Col. Warner. 
The exercises were closed by a collation. . . . Wm. Fury alias “Cock Eye,” a 
notorious thief, who lately escaped from the State Prison, was arrested while 
attempting to make his escape as a common sailor on board the John Stuart, 
about to sail for Callao. . . . The “tall liberty-pole,” which has stood in front of 
the Commercial Advertiser building since 1852, was taken down. . . . The Penn- 
sylvania Engine Company a their new Engine per ship Golden West. . . . 
The Agricultural Exhibition commenced at Musical Hall. . . . The new Board 
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of County Supervisors met for the first time in the rooms of the Board of Alder- 
men. ... Mr. C. Carvalho was appointed Chinese Interpreter to the Recorder’s 
Court. 

October 5. Mr. John Crane was elected Clerk of the Board of Aldermen. . . . 
The Plaza fence was completed. . . . The Bankers of the city agreed to receive 
one-frane pieces at 20 cents, instead of 25, as hitherto. ... A man named John , 
J. Linner, died suddenly at the Fountain Green House. A post mortem examina- 
tion by Dr. Tewksbury, showed that his death was caused by the bursting of the 
aorta. . . . The California State Agricultural Society commenced its first exhibi- 
tion at Musical Hall. . . . Several Chinamen were examined before the Recorder, 
charged with attempts at bribery. 

October 6. The exhibition of California cattle and horses commenced at the 

Pioneer Race Course. Some of the finest horses in the State were there to be 
seen, conspicuous among which was the Kentucky stallion, “Peacock,” owned 
by I. C. Woods, Esq. . . . Commodore Robert S. Martin, Marine Reporter, was 
presented with a handsome telescope, by Commodore Theodore H. Allen... . 
The Speeial Committee of the Common Council commenced investigating the 
matter of the First Ward election frauds. ... Dr. J. F. Winslow delivered an 
address at the State Agricultural Fair in Musical Hall. ... At the hotel of Ah 
Knang, on Dupont street, several Chinamen, while attempting to extort a fine 
for the benetit of the Triad Society, got into a row, and were arrested by the 
nolice. 
: October 7. The city was thrown into a state of intense excitement by the dis- 
covery of some extensive forgeries made by Henry Meiggs, and of his escape in 
the bark America. It was found that he had forged Controller’s warrants to the 
value of $385,000, and notes upon William N. Thompson & Co., to the amount 
of $33,000. He had addressed a letter to Messrs. Godeffroy, Sillem & Co., to be 
handed to them after his departure, in which he informed them of his guilt, and 
confessed judgment to them in the sum of $200,000. He had also made over- 
issues of stock of the California Lumber Company, to the amount of $300,000, 
which he had hypothecated. 1t was thought that he carried away with him 
about $300,000. His family and brother, J. G. Meiggs, elected City Controller 
at the late election, with a few of his friends, were supposed to have left with 
him. . . . Mr. Leander Benham was arraigned before the Recorder on a charge 
of obtaining $125 by false pretenses, from Alderman Buckingham, and also of 
stealing a diamond pin and other articles of jewelry from a woman named Mary 
Hamett. . . . The Supreme Court decided that the testimony of Chinese could 
not be admitted against white people. 

October 8. New developments about the Meiggs’ forgeries, increased the ex- 
citement. * Adams & Co., in connection with other gentlemen interested, char- 
tered the steamship “ Active,” to go in search of Meiggs in the bark America, but 
when attempting to come alongside a hulk to coal, she stove her wheel-house, 
and was thus prevented from leaving the harbor. . . . F. Vassault, Esq. claimed 
the office of City Controller, made vacant by the departure of J. G. Meiggs, on 
the ground of having received the next highest vote. ... Mr. Lyman Moone 
was arrested on a charge of cracking the skull of a man named Michael McCul- 
loch, and John Turner for biting off Michael Cullen’s nose. 

October 9. News was received of the loss of the steamship Yankee Blade, 
while on her passage to Panama. She struck a reef of rocks off Point Aguello, 
about fifteen miles above Point Conception, and soon afterwards became a total 
wreck; about 30 lives were lost, and about $163,000 in treasure and specie. The’ 
steamship Goliah reached the scene of the disaster in time to save many of the 
passengers, some of whom she brought to San Francisco, while others remained 
on shore in the neighborhood, or found their way to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
other places. It was said, that immediately after she struck, the notorious Jim 
Turner and about thirty of his confederates, who had been secreted on board, 
enacted a scene of murder and rapine too horrible to be described. As soon as 
possible after the receipt of the sad intelligence, the steamship Brother Jonathan 
was dispatched to the rescue of the unfortunate passengers. . . . The City Guard, 
in a handsome new uniform, and accompanied by the California Guards, paraded 
through the streets. . . . James Smith, indicted for the murder of Burke at the 
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Union Hotel on the 10th “March last, was Gent om of manslaughter a the 
jury, in the Fourth District Court... . L. Benham was acquitted of the charge 
of obtaining money under false pretenses, from Alderman Buckingham, but was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $250, or suffer 80 days’ imprisonment, on the charge 
of petit larceny, in stealing various articles of jewelry from Mary Hamett. 

October 10. A man named Samuel Kenny was arrested on a charge of being 
one of the robbers on board the Yankee Blade. Articles of jewelry to the value 
of $60 were found upon his person... . Mr. Wm. G. Greene was elected Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the Board of Aldermen. 

October 11. The celebrated felon, known as “Six-Toed Pete,” was arrested at 
the Mission; also, at the same place, a Mr. E. J. Nichols, charged with attempt- 
ing to shoot policeman John 8. Nugent. . . . Premiums to the most deserving 
were awarded by the State Agricultural Society. 

October 12. The Uncle Sam arrived 23 days from the Atlantic States, having 
made the quickest trip on record. 

October 13. In the U S. District Court, in the case of the U. S. vs. Wm. Wal- 
ker, the question of the right of the Court to compel the attendance of the French 
Consul as a witness, was again argued... . A gr izzly bear made his appearance 
in Jackson street, and frightened its inhabitants consider ably, before he could be 
re-captured by his keeper. 

October 14. The steamer Napa run on to the rocks at the entrance of the 
Straits of Carquines; all the passengers were saved. . . . Smyth Clark, Secretary 
of the Board of California Land Claims, and Clerk of ‘the late “May or, was arrested 
on an aftidavit of Mayor Webb, charging him with having secre ted or embezzled 
$300,000 worth of notes, warrants, and other evidences of indebtedness belong- 
ing to the city. . . . “General Childs” was arrested by Marshal McKenzie, for 
vagrancy, and the Recorder coneluded to send him to the Insane Asylum. 

October 15. The passengers of the Yankee Blade, who were brought up on 
the Brother Jonathan, had a meeting on the Plaza, in which they passed several 
resolutions, condemning the conduct of Capt. Randall and of the Independent 
Line, and others complimentary to the Nicaraugua Line and Capt. Seabury of 
the Brother Jonathan, to whom they also made a present of a handsome gold 
chronometer and chain, as a token of their appreciation of his kindness to them 
during the passage up. 

October 16. The spectacle opera of Judith was brought out at the Metropoli- 
tan, Madame Anna Bishop, assisted by Miss Leach, Laglaise and Roncovierri per- 
formed the principal parts. . The new stez umship Golden Age, of the P. M. S. 
S. Line, 3,500 tons burthen, a: arrived 14 " ¥ from Panama. Among the distin- 
guished arrivals were Lieut. N. Mitchler, U.S. A., with party, commissioned to 
make the boundary survey between the United States and Mexieo,under the 
Gadsden treaty, Christy’ s celebrated band of Minstrels, Gov. Stevens, of Wash- 
ington Territory and family, and Sir Henry Huntley, Bart., manager of the Anglo 
California Gold Mining Company. . . . The Supreme Court confirmed the sen- 
tence of policeman John Nugent, to one year’s imprisonment for shooting a young 
man in the hand, during a drunken quarrel, some time since. . . . The ladies of 
Rev. Mr. Rollinson’s congregation commenced a fair at Musical “Hall, in aid of 
that chureh.... J A man named Rolla Powers, charged with the murder of a 
man in Coloma county, was arrested just as he was departing on board the Gol- 
den Gate. . . . The Knickerbocker Engine Company took passage on board the 
steamer Antelope, on a visit to Sacramento. 

October 17. Flutow’s comic opera of Martha was produced at the Metropoli- 
tan Theater. Madame Anna Bishop, assisted by Mrs. Fiddes, who, on the occa- 
sion made her debit before a California audience, Messrs. Leach, Laglaise and 
Chapman performing the principal parts. ... The late Street Commissioner 
Addis was accused of squatting on the Public Square, bounded by Stockton, 
Geary, Powell and Post streets... . James Smith, found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter, committed at the Union Hotel on the 16th of March last, was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment in the State Prison... . A man named Benjamin 
Parker was arrested for proffering a forged check upon Lueas, Turner & Co. for 
$209 17, purporting to have been drawn by W. HL. C. W hiting, First Lieutenant 
U. S. Engineers. 
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LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, 
By Proressor Joun Puenrx, £8. d., $c., &. 
PART II. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


San Francisco, Oct. 10, 1854, 
To Proressor Joun Puoantx, Ese., San Diego Observatory. 


Dear Sir :—Perceiving by perusal of your interesting article on Astronomy in the PIONEER 
MAGAZINE for October, that you have an organ which it is presumed you would like to dispose of, 
I am instructed by the vestry of the meeting-house on —— street, to enter into a negotiation with 
you for its purchase. Please state by return of mail, whether or no the organ is for sale; if so, the 
price, and if it is in good repair, and plays serious tunes. 

Very truly your's, 
A. SLEEK STIGerNs, 
Ruling Elder and Agent for the sale of Stiggins’ Elder Blow Tea. 

Pror. Pnanrx has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Stiggins’ polite 
communication, and regrets to inform him that the organ alluded to has been 
disposed of to a member of the Turn-verein Association. Owing to some 
“ fatuity or crookedness of mind,” on the part of the manufacturer, the organ 
never could be made to play but one tune, “The Low Backed Car,” which Prof- 
Phcenix considers a most sad and plaintive melody, calculated to fill the mind 
with serious and melancholy emotions. Prof. P. takes occasion to inform Mr. S., 
that he has a bass trombone in his possession, which, with a double convex lens 
fitted in the mouth-piece, he has used in his observations on the stars. This in- 
strument will be for sale at the conclusion of this course of lectures, and if adap- 
ted to Mr. Stiggins’ purpose, is very much at his service. 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 
MARS. 

This planet may be easily recognized by its bright, ruddy appearance, and its 
steady light. It resembles in size and color the stars Arcturus, in Bootes, and 
Antares, in Scorpio; but, as it is not like them, continually winking, we may 
consider it, in some respects, a body of superior gravity. Our readers will be 
pleased to learn that Mars is an oblate spheroid, with a diameter of 4,222 miles. 
It is seven times smaller than the Earth; its day is forty-four minutes longer 
than ours, and its year is equal to twenty-two and a half of our months. It 
receives from the sun only one-half as much light and heat as the earth, and has 
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no moon; which, in some respects, may be considered a blessing, as the poets of 
Mars cannot be eternally writing sonnets on that subject. Mars takes its name 
from the God of War, who was considered the patron of soldiers, usually termed 
sons of Mars, though it was well remarked by some philosopher, that they are 
generally sons of pa’s also. Macaulay, however, in his severe review of “Han- 
son’s Life of the Rev. Eleazer Williams,” remarks with great originality, that 
“Tt is a wise child that knows its own father.” 

Mars is also the tutelary divinity of Fillibusters, and we are informed by sev- 
eral of the late troops of the late President William Walker, that this planet 
was of great use in guiding that potentate during his late nocturnal rambles 
through the late Republic of Sonora. The ruddy appearance of Mars is not at- 
tributed to his former bad habits, but to the great hight of his atmosphere, which 
must be very favorable to the aeronauts of that region where, doubtless, balloon- 


. 


ing is the principal method of locomotion. Upon the whole, Mars is but a cold 
and ill-conditioned planet, and if, as some persons believe, the souls of deceased 
soldiers are sent thither, there can be little inducement to die in service, unless, 
indeed, larger supplies of commissary whiskey and tobacco are to be found there 
than the present telescopic observations would lead us to believe. 


JUPITER. 

This magnificent planet is the largest body, excepting the Sun, in the Solar 
System. “It may be readily distinguished from the fixed stars by its peculiar 
splendor and magnitude, appearing to the unclothed eye, almost as resplendent 
as Venus, although it is more than seven times her distance from the Sun.” Its 
day is but nine hours, fifty-five minutes and fifty seconds; but it has rather a 
lengthy year, equivalent to nearly twelve years of our time. It is about thirteen 
hundred times larger than the Earth. 

In consequence of the rapid movement of Jupiter upon his axis, his form is 
that of an oblate spheroid, very considerbly flattened at its poles, and the im- 
mense centrifugal force resulting from this movement, (26,554 miles per hour,) 
would, undoubtedly, have long since caused him to fly asunder, were it not for a 
wise provision of nature, which has caused enormous belts or hoopg, to encircle 
his entire surface. 

These hoops, usually termed belts, are plainly visible through the telescope. 
They are eight in number, and are supposed to be made of gutta percha, with 
an outer edge of No. 1 boiler iron. Owing to the great distance of Jupiter from 
the Sun, he receives but one-twenty-seventh part of the light and heat that we 
do from that body. To preserve the great balance of Nature, it is therefore 
probable, that the whales of Jupiter are twenty-seven times larger than ours, 
and that twenty-seven times as much cord-wood is cut on that planet, as on the 
Earth. 

The axis of Jupiter is perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, hence its climate 
has no variation of seasons in the same latitude. It has four moons, three of 
which may be readily discerned with an ordinary spy glass. By observation on 
the eclipses of these satellites, the velocity of light has been measured, and we 
find that light is precisely eight minutes and thirteen seconds in coming to us 
from the Sun. <Accerding to the poet, “the light of other days” has a consider- 
ably slow motion. Jupiter, in the ILeathen Mythology, was the King of the 
(ods. As there can be no doubt that, with the progress of time, advancement 
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in liberal ideas, and a knowledge of the immortal principles of democracy, has 
obtained among these divinities, it is probable that he has long since been de- 
posed, and his kingdom converted into a republic, over whose destinies, according 
to the well-known principles of availability, some one-eyed Cyclops, unknown 
to fame, has probably been elected to preside. His representative will, however, 
always remain King of the Planets, while such things as kings exist; after which 
he will become their undisputed President. Jupiter is the patron of Monarchs, 
Presidents and Senators. It is doubtful, however, whether he pays much atten- 
tion to State Senators, or even continues his patronage to him of the Congres- 
sional body who fails to be re-elected, although bent on being notorious, he may 
continue to vociferate that he “ knows a hawk from a hand-saw,” and was “not 
educated at West Pint.” 


SATURN. 


Whoever, during the present year, has had his attention attracted by that 
beautiful group, the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, may have noticed near them, in the 
constellation Taurus, a star apparently of the first magnitude, shining with a 
peculiarly white light, and beaming down with a gentle, steady radiance upon the 
Earth. This is the beautiful planet Saturn, which, moving slowly at the rate of 
two minutes daily among the stars, may be readily traced from one constellation 
to another. Saturn is nearly nine hundred millions of miles from the Sun. His 
volume is eleven hundred times that of the Earth; and while his year is equiva- 
lent to twenty-nine and a half of ours, his day is shorter by more than one-half. 
Receiving but one-nineteenth part of the light from the Sun that we do, it fol- 
lows that the inhabitants of Saturn are not equally enlightened with us; and sup- 
posing them to be physically constituted as we are, stoves and cooking ranges 
undoubtedly go off at a ready sale and pretty high figure among them. Saturn 
differs from all the other planets, in being surrounded by three rings, consecutive 
to each other, which shine by reflection from the Sun, with superior brillianey 
to the planet itself. It is also attended by eight satellites. Many theories have 
been started to account for the rings of Saturn, but none of them are satisfactory. 
Our own opinion is that this planet was originally diversified, like the Earth, 
with continents of land and vast oceans of water. By the rapid motion of the 
planet upon its axis, the oceans were collected near the equatorial regions, 
whence, by the immense centrifugal force, they were subsequently thrown clear 
from the surface, and remained revolving about the denser body, at that distance 
where the centrifugal foree and the attraction of gravitation from the other 
planets were in equilibrio. 

The ships floating on the surface of the waters at the time of this great con- 
vulsion, of course, went with them, and it is a most painful reflection to the 
humane mind, that their crews have undoubtedly long since perished, after main- 
taining for a while their miserably isolated existence on a precarious supply 
of fish. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, much dwelt on in popular treatises on 
Astronomy, that were a cannon ball fired from the Earth to Saturn, it would be 
one hundred and eighty years in getting there. The only useful deduction that 
we are able to make from this fact, however, is, that the inhabitants of Saturn, 
if warned of their danger by the sight of the flash or the sound of the explos 
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ion, would have ample opportunity in the course of the one hundred and eighty 
years, to dodge the shot! 

Saturn was the father of all the Heathen Divinities, and we regret to say, was 
a most disreputable character. It will hardly be credited that he had a revolt- 
ing habit of devouring his children shortly after their birth, and it was only by 
a pious deception of his wife, who furnished him with dogs, sheep, buffalo, and 
the like, on these occasions, with assurances that they were his offspring, that 
Jupiter and his brothers were preserved from their impending fate. A person of 
such a disposition could never be tolerated in a civilized community, and there is 
little doubt that if Saturn were a resident of the Earth at the present time, and 
should persist in his unpleasant practices, he would speedily be arrested and held 
to bail in a large amount. 

HERSCHEL. 


We know little of this planet, except that with its six moons, it was discovered 
by Dr. Herschel, a native of the island of England, (situated on the north-west 
coast of Europe), in 1781. It was named by him the “Georgium Sidus,” as a 
tribute of respect to a miserable, blind, old lunatic, who at that time happened 
to be king of the Island. Overlooking the sycophancy of the man, in their 
admiration for the services of the Astronomer, his philosophical cotemporaries 
re-named the planet, Herschel, by which title it is still known. An attempt 
made by the courtiers of the English king to call it Uranus (a Latin expression, 
meaning “ You reign over us,”) happily failed to succeed. Herschel is supposed 
to be about eighty times larger than the Earth, and to have a period of revolu- 
tion of about eighty-four years, but its diurnal motion has not yet been discovered. 


NEPTUNE 

Was discovered by a French gentleman, named Le Verrier, in 1846. It is sup- 
posed to be about forty thousand miles in diameter, and to have a period of one 
hundred and sixty-four years. But of this planet,and another still more remote from 
the Sun, lately discovered, (to which the literati and savans of Europe propose to 
give the name of Sguibob, a Hebrew word signifying, “ Z'here you go, with your 
eye out.”) we know little from actual observation. That they exist, there can be 
no doubt, and it is possible, to use the expressive language of a modern philoso- 
pher, “There are a few more of the same sort left” beyond them. 

Neptune is the God of the Sea, an unpleasant element, full of disagreeable 
fish, horrible sea-lions, and equivocal serpents, the reflection on which, or some 
other reasons, generally makes every one sick who ventures upon it. He mar- 
ried a Miss Amphitrite, who, unlike sailor’s wives in general, usually accompanies 
her husband_on all his voyages. Neptune is the tutelar deity of seamen, who 
generally allude to him as “ Davy Jones,” and speak of the ocean as his “locker,” 
(a locker indeed, in which untold thousands of their worn-out bones are bleach- 
ing), and on crossing the Equinoctial line, it was formerly the custom among 
them, to perform certain rites in his honor, which pagan ceremonial has gradu- 
ally passed out of date. 

THE ASTEROIDS. 

These are ten small planets, revolving about the Sun in different orbits, situa- 
ted between those of Mars and Jupiter. They can seldom be seen without a 
powerful telescope, and are of no great importance when you see them. Our 
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friend, Dr. Olbers, who paid much attention to these little bodies, is of the opin- 
ion that they are fragments of a large celestial sphere, which formerly revolved 
between Mars and Jupiter, and which, by some mighty internal convulsion, burst 
into pieces. With this opinion we coincide. What caused the explosion, how 
many lives were lost, and whether blame could be attached to any one on 
account of it, are circumstances that we shall probably remain in as profound 
ignorance of as the unfortunate inhabitants of the planet found themselves after 
the occurrence. What purpose the Asteroids now serve in the great economy of 
the Universe, it is impossible to ascertain; it may be that they are reserved as 
receptacles for the departed souls of ruined merchants and broken brokers. As 
the Spaniard profoundly remarks, “ Quien Sabe?” 


OF THE FIXED STARS, 


For convenience of description, Astronomers have divided the entire surface of 
the Heavens into numerous small tracts, called constellations, to which have been 
given names, resulting from some real or fancied resemblance in the arrangement 
of the stars composing them, to the objects indicated. This resemblance is sel- 
dom very striking, but nomenclature is arbitrary, and it is perhaps quite as well 
to call a collection of stars that don’t look at all like a scorpion, ‘The Scorpion,” 
as to name an insignificant village, with two or three hundred inhabitants, a 
tavern, no church, and twenty-seven grog shops, Rome, or Carthage. We once 
knew a couple of honest people, who named their eldest child, (a singularly pug- 
nosed little girl,) Maponna, Madonna Smith,—and that infant grew up and did 
well, and was lately married to a highly respectable young butcher. 

A zone 16° in breadth, extending quite around the Heavens, 8° on each side of 
the Ecliptie, is called the Zodiae. This zone is divided into twelve equal parts 
or constellations, which are sometimes called the Signs of the Zodiac. The fol- 
lowing are the names of these constellations, in their regular order, and the num- 
ber of visible stars contained in each: 

1. Aries........Zhe Hydraulic Ram,..... 
2. Taurus.......Lhe Trish Bull,......... 
S. CGM ics Ae NE FN 50s Ke Kee wise ewenesoscen BO 
4. Came... fhe Sof Mrelled Or ad,...cesvsvecesceveseess 88 
ae. Se ee nr 
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10. Capricornus..7'he bishop, ... 
11. Aquarius.....Z’he Decanter,.. 
12. Pisces.......7he Sardines, . ° 


ee 
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To discover the position of these several constellations it is merely necessary to 
have a starting point. On looking at the Heavens during the month of April, and 
considering the stars therein intently, the observer will at length find six bright 
stars arranged exactly in the form of a sickle. A very bright star is at the ex- 
tremity of the handle. This is the star Regulus in the constellation Leo. Then 
some 30° further to the east, he will observe a very brilliant star, with no visi- 
ble stars near it. This is Spica in the Virgin. 

Still further east, rises Libra, distinguished by two rather bright stars forming 
a parallelogram, with two rather dim ones, followed by Scorpio, whose stars 
resemble ia their arrangement a kite, with a tail to it, and in which a brilliant 
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red star, named Antares, forms the center. Then Sagittarius and Capricornus 
separately span 30°; when rises Aquarius, in which the most careless observer 
will notice four stars, forming very plainly, the letter Y. Pisces, a loose, strag- 
gling succession of stars, intervenes between this sign and that of Aries, which 
may be distinguished by two bright stars, about 4° apart, the brightest, to the N. 
E. of the other. Taurus cannot be mistaken,—it contains two remarkable clusters, 
the Pleiades and the Hyades; the latter forming a well-marked letter V with the 
bright red star Aldebaran at the upper left-hand corner. Gemini contains two 
remarkably bright stars, Castor and Pollux ;—the former much the most brillaint 
and the more northerly of the pair; they are but 5° apart. Then follows 30° 
including Cancer, which contains no remarkably brilliant stars, and we return to 
our starting point. In the month of September, we would select as a starting 
point, the star Antares, giving us the position of the Scorpion. Antares is of a 
remarkably red appearance, and situated between, equi-distant from two other 
less brilliant stars with which it forms a curved line, which, extended by other 
stars, curves around at its extremity like the tail of a flying kite, or if you please, 
like the tail of a scorpion. 

The fixed stars are classed according to their magnitude, first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, ete.; the stars of the fifth magnitude being the smallest that can be 
seen by the unassisted eye. It is by no means our intention, in this course of lee- 
tures, to convey a complete, and thorough knowledge of Uranography; (we 
assure you, madam, that this word is in the Dictionary ;) however great our ability 
or inclination, the limits prescribed us will not permit of it, we shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves to a brief description of the principal constellations, trusting 
that the interest awakened in the minds of our numerous readers in the subject, 
by our remarks, may lead them to make it a study hereafter. For this purpose 
we would recommend as a suitable preparation a light course of reading, such, 
for instance, as “ Church’s Deferential and Integral Calculus,” to be followed by 
“ Bartlett’s Optics,” and “Gummer’s Elements of Astronomy.” After this, by 
close and unremitting study of La Place, and other eminent writers, for twenty 
or thirty years, the reader, if of good natural ability, may acquire a superficial 
knowledge of the science. 

“The Great Bear,” (which is spelled—Bear—and has no reference whatever to 
Powers’ Greek Slave) is one of the most remarkable constellations in the Heavens. 
We cannot imagine why it received its name, unless indeed, because it has not 
the slightest resemblance to a great Bear, or any other animal. It may be dis- 
tinguished by means of a cluster of seven brilliant stars, arranged in the form of 
a dipper, (not a duck, but a tin dipper.) Of these, the two, forming the side of 
the dipper, furthest from the handle, are named, the lower Merak the upper 
Dubhe, and are called the Pointers, from the fact, that in whatever position the 
constellation is observed, a line passing through these two stars and continued in 
the direction of Dubhe for 28° passes through Cynosura, the North or Pole star. 
To this remarkable star—it was discovered some years since—a magnetic needle 
will constantly point, a discovery which has done more for commerce, made 
more sailors and caused more fatigue to the legs of the author, than any other 
under heaven, Colt’s pistols not excepted. It must not be understood that the 
needle points to the pole star, because the star possesses any particular attraction 
for it. Currents of electricity passing constantly from W. to E. about the earth, 
cause the needle to point N. and S., and it is merely in consequence of the star 
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Cynosura lying exactly in the N., that it appears directed toward it. Immedi- 
ately opposite to the Great Bear, beyond Cynosura, we observe the constellation 
Cassiopeia, which, instead of representing as it should, a respectable looking old 
woman sitting on a throne, takes the appearance of a chair, which, constantly re- 
volving about the North star, is thrown into as many different positions as the 
chair used by the celebrated “ India-rubber man” in his wonderful feats of dex- 
terity. 

Near Cassiopeia, but further to the E., we find Andromeda, which constellation, 
representing a young lady, chained to a rock, without a particle of clothing, we 
shall not attempt to point out more definitely. Perseus, near Andromeda, holds 
in his hand the head of Medusa, a glance from whose eyes turned the gazer into 
stone, which accounts for the origin of the Stones, a numerous and highly respect- 
able family in the United States. If we prolong the handle of the dipper some 
25°, we observe a brilliant star of the first magnitude, of a ruddy appearance, 
ealled Arcturus; which many years since, a person named Job, was asked if he 
could guide, and he acknowledged he could’nt do it. The star is in the knee of 
the Bootes, (which is pronounced Bootees; he was the inventer and wearer of 
those articles,) who, with two greyhounds, Asterion and Chara, is apparently 
driving the Bear forever around tHe Pole. A beautiful star 30° E. of Arcturus, 
named Lyra, distinguished by two small stars with which it makes an equilateral 
triangle, points out the position of the Harp ; immediately beneath which is seen 
the Swan, distinguished by five stars forming a large and regular cross, the foot 
of which being turned up, prevents its being noticed, unless closely examined. 
The bright star in the head of the cross is Deneb Cygni. Twenty degrees S. E. 
of Lyra, we observe the brilliant star Altair in the Eagle, equidistant from two 
other small stars, making with it a slight curve. 

The beautiful constellation Orion, (which takes its name from the founder of 
the celebrated Irish family of O’Ryan,) may be easily distinguished by its belt, 
three bright stars, forming a right line about 3° in length; with three smaller 
stars immediately below, (forming an angle with it,) which distinguish the 
handle of the sword. The brilliant star of the first magnitude, in the left 
shoulder of Orion, is called Betelguese, that in the right shoulder, Bellatrix; the 
star in the right knee, is Saiph, that in the left foot, Rigel. Some 20° N. E. of 
the seven stars, the brilliant star Capella, in the Wagoner, may be recognised by 
three small stars, forming an acute-angled triangle, immediately below it. A 
very beautiful star, of peculiarly whitish luster, named Formalhaut, forms the 
eye of the Southern Fish; it is about 30° S. E. of the Y in Aquarius and cannot 
be mistaken, as it is the only brilliant star in that part of the Heavens. We 
have now mentioned most of the principal constellations, but we suspect that 
the ardent curiosity and love of research of our readers will hardly allow them 
to rest contented with the meager information thus conveyed, but that they will 
hasten to seek in the writings of standard authors, such a knowledge of this inter- 
esting subject, as the scope of these lectures will not permit us to attempt im- 
parting. They will thus find the truth of Hamlet’s statement, “that more things 
exist in Heaven and Earth, than are dreamed of” in their philosophy. Dragons, 
Hydras, Serpents and Centaurs, Big Dogs and Little Dogs,*Doves, Coons and 
Ladies’ Hair, will be exhibited to their admiring gaze, and they will also have 
their attention directed to the remarkable constellation Phcenix, (named for an 
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ancestor of the present Johannes, but not in the least resembling him, or the 
family portraits,) to which the modesty of the author has mainly permitted him 
to make this brief allusion. On the subject of Comets, we should have desired 
to make a lengthy dissertation ; but Professor Silliman in his late efforts to throw 
light upon it, has decided that these bodies are nothing but Gas; which sets the 
matter at rest forever, and renders discussion useless. 

The lecture now closes, with an exhibition of the “ Phantasmagoria,” (whieh is 
the scientific name of a tin Magic Lantern,) showing the various Heavenly Bodies 
tranquilly revolving round the Sun, perfectly undisturbed by the extravagant 
motions of these rampant comets, continually crossing their paths in orbits of 
impossible eccentricity, while the organ, slowly turned by the Professor with one 
hand, (the other imparting motion to the planets), emits in plaintive tones that 
touching melody the “Low Backed Car,” giving an excruciating and probably 
correct idea of the “ Music of the Spheres,” which nobody ever heard, and, there- 
fore, the correctness of the imitation cannot be disputed. This portion of the 
entertainment should be continued as long as possible, as the author has observed, 
it never fails to give great satisfaction to the audience; any exhibition requiring 
a darkened room, being a “sure card” of attraction in a community where there 
are many young people, which accounts for the wonderful success of Banvard’s 
Panorama. Should the Professor’s arm become wearied before the audience are 
entirely satisfied, it is easy to disperse them, by the simple process of shutting 
down the slide, stopping the organ, and inducing a small boy by a trifling pecu- 
niary compensation to holla Fire! in the vicinity of the lecture room. 

The author acknowledges the receipt of “An Astronomical Poem” from a 
“Young Observer,” commencing 


“ Oh, if I had a telescope with fourteen slides,” 


with the modest request that he would “introduce” it in his second lecture ; but 
the detestable attempt of the “ Young Observer” to make “slides” rhyme with 
Pleiades” in the second line, and the fearful pun in the thirty-seventh verse, on 
“the Meteor by moonlight alone,” compel him to decline the introduction. The 
manuscript will be returned to the author, on making known his real name, and 
engaging to destroy it immediately. 


THE END. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


Iv our present condition of affairs, where the allurements of home and a quiet 
fireside are rarely,—nay, never, experienced by most of our population, 
where five out of six are young men and bachelors, wandering restlessly about 
after the business hours of the day, and seeking to kill the time until midnight, 
our worthy friends of the sock and buskin occupy, as a general thing, no small 
share of the public attention; and, that, wherever they are, they wield an im- 
portant influence on manners, thought and morals, has long since become axio- 
matic. It is quite time, then, that wé gave them at least a passing notice,— 
gathering into our record, for preservation, facts touching their whereabouts and 
their whatabouts, during the two months in which we have held our peace. The 
interval, to which our present remarks allude, reaches from the 22d of August 
to the 21st of October. 
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Although the events of this period have been few and unimportant, as com- 
pared with those of an equal space of time during the twelvemonth preceding 
the 22d of August last, they have been sufficiently numerous and important to 
fill, by their mere recital, the pages to which we have limited ourselves, leaving 
us little or no room for general remark. 

Since our September number was issued, Mr. Burke, the comedian, has left 
for his home in the East, with health so thoroughly and permanently impaired, 
as to lead to the fear that he will never again be enabled to tread the boards he 
so ornamented, before the pale finger of Consumption marked him for his own. 
He bears with him the sincere regrets and the earnest solicitude of many warm 
friends, with whom he was not even acquainted. 

It will, perhaps, be considered by most of our readers as somewhat of a con- 
trast, when we allude, almost in the same breath, to the departure of the Bate- 
mans,—which occurred shortly after that of Mr. Burke. But, however much 
Mr. Bateman’s conduct, in reference to the Prize Drama, and to the attempted 
assassination of one of our most highly respected editors, who, (perhaps in 
rather too forcible language), was bold ‘enough to place the facts of the prize 
drama affair before the public,—we allude to Mr. Frank Soulé, who luckily, 
although held down, escaped the bullets that were aimed at his breast—one 
could not but gaze with admiration upon the wonderful performances of the 
Bateman Children, charmed by the naivete of Kate, and astonished at the genius 
of Ellen. 

The sweet strains of Ole Bull linger no longer with us, and the brilliant per- 
formances of Strakosch, are fast fading in our memories. A consideration for 
truth compels us to admit that the trip of these celebrities to California, was 
not, on the whole, successful, in a pecuniary sense. Two or three of their houses 
were very good, but they came in an unfortunate time, and their merits did not 
draw around them, nightly, so many admirers as one would have predicted upon 
their advent. Mr. J. B. Booth, a fair stock actor, who has long been connected 
with the stage of California in the double capacity of actor and manager, has 
also left us ;—his departure, together with that of Mons. and Madame Monplaisir, 
completing the list of the last two months. 

Meanwhile Mr. Neafie arrived, and performed a star engagement at the Metro- 
politan. Those of our citizens who had not seen him for five or six years, were 
on the qui vive, anticipating, from the reports that had preceded him, so great an 
improvement as would warrant his traveling @ Ja Macready, Forrest, Anderson, 
Mrs. Kean, ete. They found him improved, it is true; but not sufficiently to 
justify any great furore, and his houses were but thinly attended. He seemed 
to act, from the first, without heart; his renderings were artificial—the art being 
concealed at times only—and, perhaps, in the main, he followed Mr. Forrest a 
little too closely, to impress the public with the idea that he was of the genuine 
coin. His style is that of one of the leading thoroughfares of New York, and 
it has become pretty well settled that no one but Forrest can build anything 
truly great upon such a foundation. Subsequently to his appearance in San 
Francisco, Mr. Neafie performed a short engagement at Sacramento. 

At this point of time, then, our stars, and those who might be considered as 
such, was diminished to the following list, viz: the eccentrie Countess of Lands- 
feldt, Lola Montes—who, by the way, we understand proposes spending the 
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winter at the Sandwich Islands—Thierry and Espinosa, Mr. Jas. Stark, Madame 
Anna Bishop, Mengis and Bochsa, and Mr. Neafie. 

Subsequently, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams arrived. If good houses and a 
long engagement are any test of talent, then must we admit that it is possessed 
by these two artists. Certain it is, at least, that they were popular among us, 
and deservedly so. In fact, we learn, on the best of authority, that, notwith- 
standing the high popularity of the Batemans before they fell from grace, their 
brilliant engagement, even, was not so successful, pecuniarily speaking, as that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, which has just been brought to a close. In fact, the lull 
that settled upon theatrical affairs,—the commencement of which we announced 
in our September issue,—seemed to break with their advent, and, ever since, the 
Metropolitan has presented very fair audiences. 

Mrs. Williams was no less an attraction in Yankee characters, than was Mr. 
Williams in Irish; and between the two, the house was kept, from night to night, 
in most capital humor. We have said that they were deservedly popular; we 
trust, therefore, that we shall not be considered as censorious, if we do not rank 
Barney Williams in the first grade of Irish comedians. There are those we wot 
of wielding the pen in San Francisco, who would fain deny praise, except to 
such as stand upon the topmost pinnacle of excellence. This is a most narrow- 
minded and unjust rule of criticism, and we desire to avoid it. Barney Williams 
has little versatility. But while he is unequal to the “Irish Gentleman” upon 
the stage, his conceptions and renderings of the Hibernian of a lower grade, a 
blundering, (and at times sly), heedless, genial, love-making, fighting, heartily 
good humored Irishman, are excellent. While now and then he lacks vivacity— 
while at times his witticisms, his bulls, his repartees, might come out with more 
“snap,” yet, through the whole, we cannot but admire in him many faithfully 
depicted little ways, habits and peculiarities of the Irish person and character,— 
all unmistakable, yet each so slight in itself, and, as it were, so evanescent as to 
elude description. It is in these, particularly, that Barney Williams excels Hud- 
son. It is in vivacity and in the impersonation of the “genteel Irishman,” that 
he is excelled by Collins. 

But, in additior. to those merits of Mr. Williams as an Irish comedian, which 
may be considered as legitimate, there is another element which has entered into 
the building up of his popularity among us. We allude to his conduct generally 
towards the audience, differing widely from that of Mr. Hudson. His listeners 
see that he is willing and always ready to please them, if it is in his power; he 
defers to their wishes, and does so with such a truly genial and unaffected air 
and grace, that they cannot but feel a kind of intimacy with him, and they 
therefore watch his motions sympathetically, extract unconsciously from his per- 
formances all their excellencies, and forthwith get themselves into a good humor. 
Mrs. Barney Williams, too, unites the same ability with native grace, and great 
cleverness in depicting the peculiarities of Yankee character, in exaggeration 
inseparable from the stage, and therefore pardonable—nay, justifiable. And it 
is not to be wondered at, that the two together should be popular wherever they 
go. But we must leave these artists, and pass to the remaining items worthy 
of note.’ 

The American Theater has been taken down, and a new, more spacious and 
much more elegant structure erected in its place. The People’s Theater 
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closed on the 5th of October. So that at present writing there is but one theater 
open in San Francisco. Messrs. Chas. King and Fred. Kent are engaged in 
erecting a theater at Marysville, which they propose to open conjointly with the 
Sacramento Theater. But the same general depression in theatricals, to which 
we have alluded as existing in San Francisco two months ago, and which has 
continued nearly to the present time, has seemed to have struck through the 
State, although representations have been given since our last in Placerville, 
Stockton, Downieville, Columbia, and other towns in the Interior. Miss Caro- 
line Chapman has been playing at Sacramento. 

It is rumored, with what truth we know not, that the Ravels, accompanied 
by the celebrated Russian danseuse, Yrka Matthias, are on their way hither; also, 
that the Italian Opera Troupe, so long expected, are about to leave for San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Matilda Heron has been playing at Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
Miss Susan Denin at the Bowery. 

Mrs. Thoman, a very clever actress, and an old favorite with the Bostonians, 
who remember her as having delighted them many a time by her excellent 
performances on the stage of the Boston Museum, appeared recently at the 
Metropolitan, and has become a great favorite with the theater-going public. 
She did not, like some others, attempt a star engagement; she aspired to no 
position above a leading one in a stock company; she essays nothing which she 
cannot perform well, and she has therefore established a popularity, which will 
be lasting. 

The Opera of “ Martha,” recently brought out at the Metropolitan, presented 
Madam Anna Bishop once more to the public in the leading part, and Mrs. 
Fiddes, a very good contralto singer, in the second part. The only other event 
of importance left for us to chronicle in this connection, is the production of the 
spectacle entitled the “ White Warrior and the Red Monster,” in which Mdlle. 
Thierry and Mons. Espinosa appeared. Mrs. Sinclair is deserving of great credit 
for the liberal manner in which she placed the piece upon the stage. 


Tur Promenape Concerts.—About the last of August and first of September, 
Promenade Concerts were attempted at Musical Hall. A large crowd was pres- 
ent on the first evening, but, unfortunately for the managers, there were no 
ladies present to join in the ball at the close of the concert; and such a scene as 
was presented when the dancing commenced, beggars description. Probably the 
like could not have been witnessed in any other country under the sun. The 
large hall was crowded with that portion of the community who wear boots and 
hats. The music commenced; it was a polka; but no one liked to venture; at 
last two individuals (evidently determined to start the thing, ladies or no ladies) 
grappled each other in the usual way, by the shoulder, waist and hands, and 
commenced stumping it through the crowd and round the hall. An oval track 
was soon left for them, and as they passed successive portions of the crowd, 
their efforts were accompanied by laughter, ironical applause, and shouts of 
“Good boy,” “Put in the big licks, old fellow,” “There yer go with yer eye out,” 
ete. Nothing daunted, however, they continued their Terpsicorean endeavors 
with a pair of sober faces. They were soon joined by another couple, who ven- 
tured amid cries of “bravo!” and at last, three or four more added to the amuse- 
ment,—all persevering until the music ceased. The tout ensemb/le—the measured 
cadence of thick-toed soles, as these double planets struck out from the chaotic 
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mass of men, revolved about their axes and around the oval orbit, appearing, 
passing by the field of observation, and disappearing one after the other,—the 
ball room filled with laughing men, and the large and really excellent orchestra 
playing as earnestly as though the room were filled with ladies of state, and the 
ball had been opened by Prince Albert himself, was amusing in the extreme. 

The next dance was a cotillon, and, two-thirds in joke, enough joined in to 
make up four sets, who took their places at the head of the hall, the remainder 
of the company retiring a certain distance so as to leave ample space for that 
portion of the mass which had resolved itself into order. The music struck up, 
most obsequeous bows were made, (each one placing the crown of his hat in such 
a position that a full view of it would have been presented to his partner, had 
the latter not bowed also,) and the cotillon was in general conducted with great 
propriety. Whenthe “ Balancez” came, however, the different couples acted like 
wild comets; erratically striking off, and far into the black-coated chaos of spec- 
tators, to the great detriment of the several toes thereof, and the vegetable pro- 
tuberances thereon. All was taken in good part, however, and when the music 
ceased, there was uproarious applause. As dance after dance was announced, 
more and more joined in, until, in an hour or two, nearly the whole chaotic mass 
had resolved itself into order. 

It was the most unique affair we ever witnessed ;—a large and splendid hall 
brilliantly lighted,—a very full orchestra, discoursing most excellent music,—and 
the whole floor covered with cotillons composed entirely of men—with hats on— 
balancing to each other, chassezing, every one heartily enjoying the exhilerating 
dance, and no less enjoying the palpable humor of the scene, of which each con- 
spired to form a part. We have witnessed in a ball-room one single “stag cotil- 
lon,” but never until that night had we seen a whole floor covered with them, 
as thick as they could stand. There was actually a species of sublimity in the 
“stagishness” of the scene. One would think, too, there would have been a 
deai of confusion as the night waned, and the company became excited; but, 
strange to say, such was not the fact. It is true, the musicians attempted to 
pack up their instruments, before the dances designated on the cards had all 
been played, and that this was a signal for great indignation and shouting, and a 
precipitate rush for the platform, where a small scene of broken music-stands 
and chairs volantes occurred. But soon sundry bottles of champagne appeared 
for the benefit of the musicians, whereat said musicians were conciliated and 
pacified—and the music re-commenced, order was restored, the dancing went on 
with as great propriety as though the room were crowded with ladies, and, 
finally, an hour before daylight, the entertainment closed, each wending his way 
quietly, or otherwise, to his lonely bachelor room. Thus lived and had its being 
a new species of ball under the sun, and we left, with our confidence in Califor- 
nians, their native sense of propriety, their capacity to carry out and enjoy a 
good, big, practical joke, much strengthened and confirmed. 


Tue Mercantice Liprary Association.—Quietly, unobstrusively, spite of the 
sneers of the money-wise, spite of the neglect of very many who should be 
ashamed of themselves for not having lent a helping hand, when it was needed, 
(ourself among the number), spite of the ten thousand calls to bow down before 
his divine majesty Stus, spite of the allurements of politics and unintellectual 
pleasure, the Mercantile Library Association of San Francisco has struggled 
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through its infancy, and steps forth, a manly youth, fully capable of supporting 
itself, and amply competent to snap its fingers in the face of those, about the 
corners of whose mouths we saw a smile gather whilom, that would, if it could, 
have been portentous of debt, languishment and failure in the Institution, chagrin- 
ing to all concerned. For one, we rejoice in the fact that certain parties, whom 
the above coat will fit to a T, will most certainly find this article under their 
noses; at least, we propose to ourselves to take such steps as will insure its finding 
its way there; and whether they read it or not, there is one fixed fact, that they 
cannot avoid knowing, to wit: the continued and healthy existence of the Insti- 
tution. 

Its rooms are on the second floor of Montgomery Block as you turn to the 
right from the head of the main stair-way. They are three in number, viz; the 
library room proper, the main reading room, where are to be found the Califor- 
nian and transmontane papers, and that necessary adjunct to every institution de 
los Yankees, a smoking room. 

The constitution of the Association was adopted on the 10th of January last 
year; and, although the society has had so brief an existence, its library already 
numbers over three thousand volumes. In addition to these, five hundred are 
on the way hither, and may be expected soon. The collection is one of the best 
selected we have ever seen; comprising most of the standard works, together 
with a large number of those which may be ranked among the current literature 
of the day,—novels, essays, poems, etc. In glancing among the shelves, we 
noticed a file of the Gentleman’s Magazine, reaching back to its commencement 
in 1731. Further along stands The Edinburgh Review, from its commencement; 
and near this Niles’ National Register as far back as 1811. But one of the most 
valuable portions of the library consists of complete files of our city newspapers 
from January, 1850, for the collection of which the Society and the public are 
mainly indebted to the present gentlemanly and highly efficient librarian, Mr. H. 
Davis. We allude to these files, not only on account of their intrinsic value, not 
only on account of the fact that they will be a sine gua non to the future histo- 
rian, as containing a vivid picture of the past and present of California, and a 
record of its times, but because it may be interesting to the bar generally to 
know where such files can be found for reference in litigation. 

Those forming the Society are divided into four classes, viz: life members, 
shareholders, subscribing members and honorary members. 

The life members pay one hundred dollars, and are exempt from assessments. 
They number thirty-four. 

The shareholders pay twenty-five dollars for each share, and an assessment of 
one dollar, monthly. They number three hundred. 

The subscribing members pay an initiation fee of five dollars if employees, and 
of ten dollars if in business on their own account; also a monthly assessment of 
one dollar. There are now about one hundred and twenty-five of them. 

The honorary members of the Society number forty. Among the names we 
find those of the Hon. Edward Everett, and Messrs. Washington Irving, James 
Harper, Geo. P. Morris and W. H. Prescott. 

The income of the Society is about $600 a month, and the expenses about 
$540; leaving about sixty dollars a month to be laid out in books. This flatter- 
ing condition of affairs cannot but furnish matter for congratulation to every well- 
disposed citizen. 
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The donations to the Society, in money, have been quite liberal. Among the 
largest, we notice an item of $1,700—the proceeds of the benefit given to the 
Institution by Mr. and Mrs. Baker. Those received from the benefit given by Mr. 
Murdock were $500. The donations of volumes during the last six months have 
amounted to six hundred and sixty. 

Nor is the Institution by any means, one that stands merely an ornament to 
the city—a possible indication of the enlightenment and liberal views of our citi- 
zens,—a matter of pride, which we can point to, and into whose rooms we 
can introduce our friends who may visit us from the Interior. It is, we are happy 
to say, wielding a healthy influence in San Francisco,—an influence that is in- 
creasing,—of the effects of which we may justly be proud. To say nothing of 
the regular debates that occur in the main room,—to say nothing of the kindly 
influence of its very atmosphere, as it rears itself among the gambling saloons, 
and other brilliant dens of iniquity with which our city teems in undue propor- 
tion to our population,—we present below an exhibit of the number of books, 
taken from the library during three months of this year, April, August and Sep- 
tember. No record was kept prior to April, and we deemed it unnecessary to 
give an exhibit of the number taken out during May, June and July. The resi- 
dent members of the Society number only about 450. With this fact in mind, 
the table presents many flattering views. 







APRIL. Ava. Sept. 
Total number of books taken out,............cccececceee 172 846 887 
RS re Len ee Pre ee ee 35 142 162 
Tn d0 60660 s0eneses bucrceesceebesedndeneseeneseoeey 23 56 59 
CN cinie, atdaiccerntind cheer eee teeetmnmeleehenmenenghs 54 28 43 
I sna.ccaceeesemesede snes eben wane! ate . & 45 28 
: ae ae 13 23 
Is ivcnnccccsevesecsecousa sewed site 7 8 11 
icunccnsttst ccntecnetemsdebeeebewennreceeeemeds 22 22 
ROMION, ..0.06. ccc rccccvcccccceccesoccccsceccescoesecceee 8 11 


Who would suppose, that, in this mad California life, Biography, and History, 
and Science, and Criticism, would have a single votary? Who would suppose that 
books of poetry would attract the serious attention of one single adventurer hither? 
Yet such is certainly the fact. The increase above shown in the number of books 
taken out from the different departments of the library, is not spasmodic; it has 
been regular through the months we have not given, as well as those we have 
given, and is therefore legitimate. The subscribing members of the Society, are 
mostly clerks and mechanics. The proportion of shareholders to subscribing 
members, is more than two to one, and it may not be an uninteresting fact to 
know, that in proportion to their members, the library is used far more by the 
subscribing members than it is by the shareholders. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that we doubt not the managers of the Insti- 
tution will take such steps, as will insure the public a course of interesting lec- 
tures this season. 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A new contributor, signing himself “ Viator,” presents to us this month a 
sketchy and interesting article, entitled “ An Evening in Vienna.” We are pro- 
mised other papers from the same anonymous source. But we must again insist 
on having the names of our contributors. We have received a second arti- 
cle from the “rapid hand” of A. H. B., which will be found in this number. 
It is an interesting account of how matters in the Interior looked to a lady. 
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Another one, please. “A Dioramie View of the Physique of San Francisco,” 
for instance. There's a subject for you! Let our friends in the East know how 
San Francisco looked in 1849,—the appearance of the houses,—its size,—the fact 
that every other store was a gambling house, (bullically speaking,) how the men 
dressed, ete., etc.; then, perhaps, come to a fire ;—the appearance of the town 
immediately afterwards, and its being built up more magnificently and larger 
even than it was before. This will do for one act. For the second act, raise the 
curtain on San Francisco in 1851 ;—then in 1858 ;—concluding the whole with a 
grand tableau of San Francisco in 1855,—no matter if it is written a month or 
so beforehand. Why, people in the East have ’nt the slightest conception of how 
the streets of San Francisco, with that that lines them, and that that walks them, 
appear. Read Ik Marvel’s admirable chapters on the “ Le Physique de Paris,” 
“Les Maisons Garnie,” “The Café,” “The Restaurant,” “French Roadside,” ete., 
in “Fresh Gleanings;” and do for San Francisco, what he has done for France. 
If you have ’nt the volume, and hint to us where we shall send it, ours is very 
much at yourservice. Now is the very time to transfer these pictures for preserva- 
tion; because, ten years hence, all their vividness of detail will have faded from 
the memory. What say you? If we may be allowed to make one more sugges- 
tion,—the subject will furnish matter for one or two articles. But, before leaving 
this topie, as our correspondent has given us a description of her visit to the 
“Mammoth Tree Region,” it may not be irrelevant for us to lay before our read- 
ers the following interesting item, which we cut from one of our city papers— 
The Sun, we believe—several months since, anticipating that we should have 
use for it before long. 


“Tine Mammotna Trees.—During the past week, a party of ladies and gentlemen have visited 
the Mammoth Trees of Calaveras county, which are already, as objects of curiosity, attracting 
many visitors from various sections of the State. We are indebted toa ber of the party for 
information respecting them, which will prove of interest to our readers. 

The dimensions of the ‘ Big Tree,’ a portion of which is now on exhibition in San Francisco, 
have already been published; although the bark, eighteen inches thick, has been stripped off, the 
stump is still twenty-four feet in diameter. The body of the tree, as it lies on the ground, meas- 
ures two hundred and forty-nine feet in length. 

Another of the trees is named the ‘Father Pine.’ This is dead and has fallen to the earth. Its 
dimensions are as follows: Length, 400 feet, circumference, 110 feet. The trunk of this tree is a 
hollow, which has been traced for a distance of 250 feet. There is a little pond of water in the 
— of this cavity, four feet in depth. The tree, 250 feet from the stump, is no less than 12 feet 
in diameter. 

The cluster called ‘ The Three Sisters,’ taken together, are 92 feet in circumference, and 300 feet 
in hight. The center one is bare of branches for 200 feet above the ground. 

‘The Mother Tree’ is 91} feet in circumference, and 325 feet high. 

‘The Mother and Son’ are 92 feet in circumference, and 300 feet in hight, united at the base. 

*The Twin Sisters,’ 100 feet in circumference, 300 feet in hight. 

‘The Pioneer's Cabin’ is a remarkable curiosity, This tree has been partially burned; the result 
of the scorching is the dividing of the trunk into several compartments, which are known as the 
‘parlor, bed-room and kitchen.’ The hollow, which is 200 feet in hight, is called the chimney. 

he tree is 85 feet in circumference. 

‘Siamese Twins,’ 95 feet in circumference, and 325 feet in hight. 

‘Guardian of the Times,’ 85 feet in circumference, and 325 feet in hight. 

‘The Old Bachelor,’ 81 feet in circumference, and 297 feet in hight. 

‘The Old Maid, 76 feet in circumference, and 275 feet in hight. 

*Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 94 feet in circumference, and 300 feet in hight. 

‘Pride of the Forest,’ 87 feetin circumference, and 300 feet in hight. 

‘Beauty of the Forest,’ 72 feet in circumference, and 300 feet in hight. 

‘Two Friends,’ 85 feet in circumference, and 300 feet in hight. 

One of the party ‘axed’ the Father Tree for some bark, and was rewarded by obtaining a hand- 
some section thereof. 

The above trees are all embraced in an area not exceeding one-half mile in extent. 

The surrounding country is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful; and the scenery at many 
points along the road, is said to be unsurpassed for sublimity and grandeur.” 





- - - Some years ago, an old fellow residing in one of the country towns of 

Vermont, took a quantity of home-spun cloth down to the fulling-mill of the 

town, to have it fulled. He had measured the cloth before taking it to the mill, 
VOL. II. 40 
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but when he went to take it home again, he found it a yard or two longer than 
it was when he carried it. He measured it over three or four times, scratched 
his head, measured it again, but could ’nt understand, notwithstanding the fuller’s 
explanation that what it had gained in length, it had lost in width, how it was 
“that he could carry away more cloth than he had brought.” A week or two 
afterwards he was busied in putting up a barn. He had carefully measured the 
width of one of the large doors and hewn out a sill for it; but somehow, after he 
had got the sill done, it would’nt fit. It was too short by six or eight inches. 
He laid it in its place, shoved it first one way and then the other, stood back, 
scratched his head, and finally looked slyly up and said, “Boys, yoke up the 
oxen, and hitch on to that stick of timber, and take it down to Volentine’s and 
have it fulled!” - - - Astory is told of one Sid. Smith, of the same town, 
who, notwithstanding the scriptural announcement, “By the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” ete., was troubled with a chronic determination to get 
along as easily as he could, after planting his corn, leaving the fertility of his 
field, “the sunshine and the rain drops,” to do the rest. One day he was sitting 
upon his stoop, unconcernedly smoking an old pipe, as was his wont, when a 
neighbor came up and told bim there was a hog in his field, rooting it up and 
eating all the corn he had just planted. “ Well,” said “Sid,” crossing his legs 
and slowly puffing, “I’d rather have two hogs there, than one hen.” If there 
ever was a lazy man, that man was he. - - - We have received a very 
handsomely bound volume of the Songs and Ballads of Mr. Stephen C. Massett, 
among which are his very popular compositions, “ When the moon on the Lake 
is Beaming,” and “You’re all the world to me.” The words of most of the 
songs are written by Mr. Massett himself. The volume is for sale by Mr. Dan’ 
H. Doveuiss, successor to Atwitt & Co., and Le Count & Srrone. And, by the 
way, we would mention that Mr. Dougliss is about issuing the first song ever 
published in California. It is a Scotch ballad, entitled, “Take back the Ring, 
dear Jamie,” and was recently sung by Mapame Anna Bisuop, at Musical Hall, 
with rapturous applause. The music is by Mr. Massert, and the words by Mr. 
Jas. Liven, over whose contributions the Knickerbocker “‘made much” whilom. 
Mr. Liven is now in California, and we are promised something from his pen. 
We cannot refrain from publishing the words of “Take back the Ring.” They 
are very touching. 


Take back the ring, dear Jamie,— I canna leave my minnie,— 
The ring ye gae to me,— She’s been sae kind to me, 

An’ a’ the vows ye made yestreen, Sin’ e’er I was a bairnie— 
Beneath the birken tree; A wee thing on her knee; 

But gie me back my heart again, Nae mair she'll kaim my gowden hair, 
Its a’ I hae to gie; Nor busk me snod an’ braw; 

Sin’ ye'll no wait a’ fittin time, She's auld an’ frail,—her een are dim,— 
Ye canna marry me. An’ sune will close on a’. 

I promised to my daddie, I maun na leave my minnie, 
Afore he slipp’d awa, Her journey is na lang ;— 

I ne'er wad leave my minnie Her heid is bendin’ to the mools, 
What’er sud her befa’ ; Whare it maun shortly gang; 

I'll faithfu’ keep my promise, Were I an heiress o’ a crown, 
For a’ that ye can gie’;— I'd a its honors tine, 

Sae Jamie, gif ye winna wait, To watch her steps o° helpless age, 
Ye ne'er can marry me. ; As she in youth watched mine! 





If any of our readers do not agree with us that this is genuine poetry, we are 
sorry for their appreciation and tastes, for there is very, very much beauty in 
this world that they must be incapable of enjoying. - - - Tue following is 
worthy of being recorded among the achievements of the “ Fairy Guards,” whose 
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expected arrival made such a commotion in New York sometime since, or with 
those of that band of women in one of our eastern cities, who, becoming intem- 
perate in the temperance cause, made a memorable onset upon the liquor estab- 
lishments, which they believed the chief source of their wrongs and unhappiness, 
It is taken from the Connecticut Courant, published at Hartford, one of the oldest 
papers in the Union, and one which, like good wine, loses nothing by age: 


{Connecticut Courant, Sept. 10, 1777.] 


“On the 17th ult., at East Hartford, sallied from the Lyon Tavern and its dependencies, a co 

of female infantry of twenty rank and file, with a flank guard of three chosen spirits of the male 
line, and marching westward about one mile, in martial array and excellent order, saving stride 
and gabble. These attacked and carried without opposition from powder, law or conscience, Mr. 
Pitkin’s store, in which was lodged a quantity of sugar designed for the army, of which they 
plundered and bore away in triumph two hundred and eighteen pounds. A traveling gentleman 
falling in with their rear, who they misiook for the owner of the spoils, was attacked and drove 
with great fury; but being well mounted, made his escape. The whole was completed in two 
hours, and without loss of blood, except from a few accidental scratches of side arms underslung 
without scabbards, That so unexampled a spirit of heroism may not want due notice and encour- 
agement, it is proposed that this corps be augmented by voluntary enlistment, to a battalion for the 
ranging service in the northern department, to be in the uniform of rifle frocks and the mug 
Scotch kilt, and allowed, besides perquisites and plunder, a generous bounty on scalps, and a fine 
new standard, with an elegant device of a lady inverted, and to be commanded by the celebrated 
Madame dela Mell Hobb Grey Scratch.” 


- - - A tRvE poet dwelleth in the mountains; hight R. H. Taylor. It is 
long since we have seen anything from his pen. Months ago,—yes, years ago,— 
he edited the Marysville Herald; and a sprightly, little sheet was it, while under 
his management. Months ago,—yes, years ago,—we read in it a sweet little 
poem, (if we may be allowed, just once, to use that execrable phrase), entitled 
“ Little Lizzie Lane.” It “touched us nearly,” and we cut it out of the columns 
of the Herald for preservation. But it must have “touched” somebody else, 
for all at once it had been “abstracted.” But still an imperfect recollection of it 
lingered with us, and after a long time we have been able to procure it again en- 
tire. Here it is. It may raise a memory in your heart also. 


“ Brita and bonnie little Lizzie Lane! 
Those sweet moments ne’er may come again, 
When in life's joyous morning thee I met, 
Lovely as in my dreams I see thee yet— 
Little Lizzie Lane. 


Well do I remember how the hours 
Sped so swiftly mid the summer flowers; 
wo light hearts and happy, thine and mine, 
Were woven in the wreaths we used to twine. 
Little Lizzie Lane. 


No butterfly was half so light and free 

As thou, when bounding o’er the daised lea; 

No song of fluttering bird so sweet by half, 

As thy unchecked and merry music-laugh! 
Little Lizzie Lane. 


Glossy, dark brown ringlets, loosely flowing! 
Deep blue eyes, that mocked the star-light’s glowing ;— 
—I thought of angels, dwelling in the skies, 
Whenever looked on me those bright blue eyes, 
Little Lizzie Lane. 


Playfully I called thee—little wife,— 

A part wast thou, indeed, of all my life; 

No pleasure could I find where thou wast not, 

And, by thy side, each trouble was forgot, 
Little Lizzie Lane. 


Many a weary year since then has flown, 
And wander deathward I, unloved—alone: 
But blest art thou, and gone to heaven ;— 
The stone is old whereon is graven 


‘ Little Liazie Lane.” 
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—“ Two light hearts and happy,—thine and mine,—were woven in the wreaths we 
used to twine,—Little Lizzie Lane!” - - - Asan offset to the many stories 
of Young America, a friend sends us the following under the head of “ Young 
England.”—A youngster of ten years, arriving home for his Christmas holidays, 
was allowed by his father to dine with him at six o’clock the first day, and not, 
as usual, in the nursery at half-past twelve. After dinner, father log ;—“Now 
Johnny, my boy, ah, will you take a glass of port or a glass of sherry?” “Why 
thank ye, Governor, I'll try a glass of your sherry first, and then stick to the port 
Sor the rest of the evening.” 1s it possible that that boy ever grew to maturity? 
- - - Op Mr. F., a “plain, blunt man” and an uncompromising republican, 
told the following a night or two ago—the conversation happening to have 
turned upon family pride and coats of arms: A certain man of obscure origin 
had become, by various fortuitous circumstances, very rich, and, thinking a coat 
of arms would be in keeping with the splendor which he had assumed, went to 
a herald to get one; but the latter personage was puzzled; he could find no 
family of the gentleman’s name upon his rolls, and, of course, could neither give 
him a pedigree nor coat. “Never mind,” said the applicant, “make me one; you 
can think of something,—I don’t care what it is.” The herald scratched his 
head and thought a moment. ‘Have any remarkable incidents ever occurred to 
you, or any of your ancestors,” said he, “ which I could make use of in designing 
the eseutcheon?” “Well, I don’t know, except that my father was once nabbed 
for ‘padding the hoof, and would have been hung but for a lucky accident. He 
was put in an upper room of the prison, near the window of which was a stone 
statue of Saint John. Some friend managed to send him a rope, which, after 
forcing open the bars of his cell, he fastened to his saintship, and, by its means, 
descended to the ground and escaped.” “Capital, excellent,” says the herald, 
“Why, my dear fellow, you may claim a lineal descent from Saint John.” 
- - - Tue above reminds us of an other instance indicative of family pride. 
An old fellow of the loquacious genus, stepped into an omnibus one day, in which 
there were three females, one of whom was evidently from a higher grade of 
life than the other two. After putting a thousand questions to them, he asked 
the elegant lady who her father was. “Well,” said he, after his interrogatory 
had been answered, “ what does he do for a living?” “He's a merchant tailor, 
sir,” was the response. ‘“ Well, what does your father do?” said he, turning to 
one of the others. “Oh, my father, sir, is a merchant shoemaker,” answered she, 
with great promptness, and evidently with highly satisfied pride. - - - TuE 
following “ pome” has been placed in our hands for publication. It was written 
by a domestic in one of our suburban families. When he carried it to the lady 
of the house, and asked her to preserve it,—she remarked to him, “Why, Wil- 
liam, I didn’t know that you were a poet before.” ‘ Oh,” said he, humbly turning 
his head aside, and with an expression on his face of conscious merit and ill-con- 
cealed pride, “any school-boy could have written that.” William was “inspired ” 
on the occasion of the demise of a favorite black and tan terrier. 


THE LAST WISHES OF POOR NETTLE. 


Brix you have Been A friend to me 
and Alwise be A ftiend to mine 
Promise me that Before I died 

and O god how happy i shall Be— 


Thare’s Nick my onley Son and are 
give him the Meat that is for me 
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and alwise keep him tied at night 
and not let him A wanderer Be— 


He is but young and little knows 

how the Strong oppress the Poor 

But when he has Seen as much as you & I 
heal larn A leeson that riches cannot By— 


and there is Flirt my only Daughter 
O keep hir from temtations Strong 
She is a Mother now of ten 

and taket of them A Father's care— 


But o god I am to weak 

I cannot finish out my tail 

that Coward death had to Strong A hold 

She gave A Bark and waged hir Tale. 
- - - Tuere is much of truth in the following extract which we take the 
liberty of cutting from a letter received, per last mail, from a beloved and 
esteemed friend in New York. It will be seen that the “Chandos Picture” is 
attracting attention in the East; “ Pollock’s piece on the Chandos Picture is very 
fine in its stately solemnity; but it struck me at the time as slightly echoing 
Hood’s ‘ Haunted House.’ The measure is the same, and the similarity of expres. 
sion in the last line of the seventh stanza, shows that the melody of Hood’s ex- 
quisite poem was present in Pollock’s mind, unconsciously moulding the form 
and sentiment of his poem. I do not mention this in the spirit of a small criti- 
cism, for in truth it does not detract from the merit of his piece—but I mention 
it to show the exceeding necessity there exists for our young poets to plant them- 
selves firmly on the pedestal of individual genius, forming their own style, ex- 
pressing their own thoughts, and remaining faithful to the inspirations of their 
own being. And in this, I assure you, I speak from personal experience. I 
have, over and over again, been discouraged and mortified at finding myself in 
the more languid hours of composition, deserting my good genius, going out of 
myself, and falling back on an external aid—substituting, in fact, the memory of 
favorite poems for the genuine inspiration of imagination and fancy. A true 
and genuine poet must of necessity exercise a wholesome influence over poetic 
minds. But in these days, the gilded counterfeit is deceiving. The spasmodic 
trash of Alexander Smith, and Bailey’s Festus, is heartily to be abhorred. The 
critical ery of ‘bravo, bravo,’ which distinguished the debut of Smith, was an 
infallible index of the low ebb to which poetry has descended. The re-action 
from Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Shelly, Keats, and Tennyson, is complete. A 
false philosophy is abroad, and these spasmodic authors, instead of making divine 
philosophy vassal unto their art, have degraded their art into the commonplace 
expression of a poor, meager and unsatisfactory philosophy. See what trashy 
views of life pervade Festus. What undisguised sensuality panders to viscious 
tastes in Smith. How the miserable bird flaunts his finest feathers, turns care- 
fully every color to the light, swells and struts in pride and vanity, the painted 
harlot of poetry, rotten at the core. Give me something fresh and genuine, if it 
be only 

‘Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.’ 

This quotation is from that noblest of modern poems, Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’ 
The oldest homestead of humanity has its dusty chimneys, dilapidated barns and 
domestic eaves, in which the unambitious poet can build his nest and rear the 
tender progeny of Fancy But, alas! for these modern eagles of poetry, whose 
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nest must be fixed on a mountain, and whose flight is a stone’s throw beyond 
the sun. These last can justly appropriate the words of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess:’ 

‘The crane,’ I said, ‘may chatter of the crane, 

The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 

An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere!’ 
I hold that individuality is as essential to poetry as to history. Poetry isa 
universal art, but that is no reason why every poet should merge his idiosyncracy 
of thought and style, into a dead echo of some brother poet. Imitation is the 
bane of art. The misanthropy of Byron was peculiar and original, and gave 
peculiarity to his poetry. But the misanthropy of the one thousand and one 
young men who moulded themselves after him, was amusing and ridiculous. But 
I must leave the poets to take care of themselves, and gather up the scattered 
threads of my rambling epistle. I wish you all sorts of success in the conduct 
of the Magazine, and hope it may become a Power in the land. I have writ- 
ten nothing, lately, of length and value sufficient to warrant ‘exportation.’ ” 
- - - Tue facile manner in which the Yankee adapts himself to circumstances, 
and changes his employment, or even his profession, is matter of great wonder to 
the Englishman. Your doctor becomes your mule driver,—and to-morrow, you 
shall find your editor a banker, or your clergyman a broker. A day or two 
since, an English gentleman, resident among us, whose nobleness of character 
and hospitality are really baronial, was entertaining a few friends at his man- 
sion, where the genial fireside stirs many a memory of home in the heart, when 
the conversation turned upon old acquaintances. “By the way,” said he, ad- 
dressing Col. Pipes, of Pipesville, “what has become of our old friend, Mr. L., 
that used to keep a haberdasher’s store, in Sacramento? I have’nt seen him, 
nor heard from him, this year anda half.” “ Why,” said Col. Pipes, “he’s living 
in Shasta City.” “What’s he doing now?” “He’s abarrister.” “A barrister!” 
quickly responded our English friend, with emphasis, and as genuine an aston- 
ishment as we ever beheld. “A barrister! why, how’s that? He was a mer- 
chant two years ago; he did’nt study the profession in his younger days, did 
he?” A negative nod from Pipes. “ Why, how can he be a barrister? What 
ear he know of Jaw?” “O, sir,” responded the waggish Colonel, “ Necessity 
knows no law.” - - - Very much after the style of the French Cafés and 
Restaurants, have there sprang up two classes of eating houses in San Francisco 
within the last eighteen months, which have fairly become one of the peculiari- 
ties of the place. We allude to the German breakfast houses, and the Restau- 
rants proper. You go down town of a morning, and, behold, the tables of the 
former are crowded, all over the city. Eggs, coffee, toast, and, now and then, a 
chop or a “snitzel” is the order given for thousands of people. And then, at 
the close of the day, you shall find the very people, who patronized the German 
saloons—the Cafés proper—in the morning, dining more substantially at the 
Restaurants. Landsberger, on Clay street, was the first to introduce this style. 
He started a little breakfast place, with five tables only, in 1851,—and, behold, 
what it has grown into. A spacious and elegant saloon,—upon the same site 
where stood his first wooden shanty,—filled with marble-topped tables, and 
crowded with our citizens every morning from eight to ten o'clock. Another 
highly popular saloon of the same description is to be found lower down on Clay 
street. Mr. Helbing, (who keeps it,) by his politeness and accommodating spirit, 
has gathered about him numerous patrons, and has built up a flourishing and 
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increasing business. It is well worth one’s while to spend twenty minutes, or so, 
every morning at one of his tables. - - - Srce inserting above the extract 
from the letter, received from our New York friend, in which he alludes in terms 
of high praise to “The Chandos Picture,” by Edward Pollock, our eye has 
fallen upon the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, (issue of the 9th Sept.), in which 
we find the entire poem copied, with the following introductory remarks, to wit: 


“Reader, if you have never seen the great ‘Chandos’ Shakespeare,—from 
which an engraving, imitating not only the face and figure, but the canvas, and 
even the cracks in the paint, and the coloring of the flesh, has recently been 
published, and may be had of C. J. Price, seven Hart’s Building,—if, we repeat, 
pou have never seen that picture, with its massive, noble, glorious brow, its 
arge and beautiful eyes, chiseled nose, and classic mouth, the following exquisite 
poem, by one of our earliest and most esteemed correspondents, will lose much 
of its interest, though enough will still remain to awaken in the breast of every 
lover of Shakespeare, every admirer of the ‘Bard of Nature,’ an interest that 
will amply repay a careful perusal. The stanzas were conceived by the gifted 
author, while standing in the presence of the great picture, in fancy transported 
to the dusty gallery of its original owner, and were published in the San Fran- 
cisco Pioneer MaGaztve. Every verse is beautiful, but that we have put in 
italics, we consider especially fine.” 


The italicised stanza is as follows: 


“Lo! on the wall, in mist and gloom high reared, 
A luminous Face adorns the structure hoary: 
Light-bearded, hazel-eyed and auburn-haired, 
And bright with a strange glory.” 


We take the liberty of adding to the above, the following: 


“But who shall calm the restless sprites that rove 
In the mute presence of that painted Poet? 
In vain their triumph in old wars or love ;— 
No future times shall know it. 


For, ‘Oh!’ they cry, ‘his song has named us not! 
He stretched no hand to lift the pall flung o’er us.’ 

And still they moan and shriek— Forgot—forgot!’ 
In faint and shivering chorus. 


Mightiest of all—my master! Dare but I 

Touch the shrunk chords thy hand divine hath shaken,— 
How would the heroes of the days gone by 

Crowd round me, and awaken! 


* * * fal * 
Thy dust is mingled with thy native sod; 
Exhaled like dew, thy soul, that ranged unbounded ;— 
But who shall dare to tread where Shakspeare trod, 
Or strike the harp he sounded! ” 

In fact, we know not where to stop in selecting its beauties. The “ Chandos 
Picture” should be read only as a whole. We consider it as sufficient in itself, 
to rear and establish Mr. Pollock’s fame, even if he never puts pen to paper 
again. In fact, it is having that effect already. - - - A pry individual, re- 
joicing in the name of John Sterling, opened a store on the main street of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, long before the place had grown to its present importance. 
In fact, it was a mere village at the time. As a business man, he grew with its 
growth, and strengthened with its strength, until at last he had amassed a very 
handsome fortune. But he was of the conservative kind, and while the business 
part of the town moved away from him, and left him on the outskirts, surrounded 
by nothing but old rookeries, he pertiraciously stuck to his old stand, and con- 
tinued to open his shop every morning. One day an acquaintance came in, and 
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during the conversation, said to him, “Mr. Stirling, you must be worth a good 
deal of money; I should think you’d retire.” “Well,” responded Sterling, dryly, 
looking round upon his old shop-worn goods, and out of the window at the 
empty rookeries, “I should like to know where you would find a more retired 
spot than this.” - - - We find the admirable burlesque musical criticism of 
Lieut. Derby, (Pheenix, ) entitled “ The Plains—Ode Symphonie, par Jabez Tarbox,” 
which we published in our August number, copied into a New York musical 
paper and credited to the Boston Post, and the author of “Partingtonia,” who 
is connected with that journal. We should not have mentioned this fact, had it 
been the first, second or third instance of the kind, that has come under our 
notice. But we submit, it is annoying to find some of Pheenix’s best things 
copied into the Atlantic papers, with such an introduction as this :—‘ Some fellow 
out west says so and so.” Fair play, gentlemen; credit to whom credit is due. 
Pheenix is sui generis ; his humor is original, and so different from that of Shilla- 
ber, that we cannot conceive how the two writers could be confounded. - - - 
Some time since there was an advertisement in the papers, calling a meeting of 
such as were favorable to the formation of a society for the encouragement of 
female immigration into California. A romantic acquaintance of ours, feeling a 
little interest in the matter, called at the place designated, to lend a helping hand 
in the good work, if necessary. He returned, however, very speedily, with 
most lugubrious cast of countenance. All hopes of a delicate little romance 
were dashed, so far as he was concerned. “Sech a meeting! Why, I pledge 
you my word,” said he, “ there was nobody there, but about twenty of the home- 
liest ‘old codgers’ you could raise in San Francisco, and two old maids,—skinny, 
you know, skinny, and lamentably saffron-colored.” He staid but a moment 
or two, during which time the “codgers” were discussing the point of enticing 
the young ladies out here, trusting to Providence for the wherewithal to build 
them comfortable homes after their arrival. He waited long enough, however, 
to hear the debate “clinched” by one of the “saffron-colored,” as follows:— 
“Wall,—guess ye can’t git the Yankee gals t’ come eout here, ef that’s the way 
ye're goin’ to deoo; they aint no fools, I tell yeou!” For fear some one would 
come in and catch him there, our romantic friend “shot.” 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Ovr readers will notice by the title-page of this number, that Messrs. Lecounr & Strona 
Nos. 111 and 113 Montgomery Street, have taken an interest in Toe Pioneer. The work 
will hereafter be published by that extensive Book Establishment, and the business affairs of 
the Magazine are entirely in their hands. With the exception of the issue of January last 
all back numbers of Tue Pronger will be found at their store. Letters on business should 
be addressed to “ Messrs. Lecount & Strong, Publishers of The Pioneer, Box D., San Fran- 
cisco.” All other communications should be directed to the Editor, as specified in the Pros- 
pectus, to be found on the fly-leaf of each number. 

Lecount & Strona, Monson & VALENTINE, 
Ferpinanp C, Ewer, W. H. J. Brooks. 
San Francisco, August 1, 1854, 








